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MR. T. FISHER | UNWIN’ S LIST. 
CLIMBING AND EXPLORATION IN THE KARAKORAM- HIMALAYAS. 


By WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 
With 300 Illustrations by A. D. McCORMICK, and a Map. In 1 vol., super-royal 8vo, 733 pp., cloth, gilt top, 31s. 6d, net. 








Times.—‘ A splendid record of a daring and adventurous most valuable and mioute account, based on first-hand almost new country ; of novel mountaineering experiences, 
scientific expedition.” evidence, of a most fascinating region of the heaven- all set forth with extreme literary skill.’ 

Standard (Leader).—‘‘ The lover of art for art’s sake will find soaring Himalayas.” Daily Te ovens. : an 3 no book ~ a ws Biv ue 
in the numerous illustrations some of the most beautiful | Recgmatp 8 cademy.—** simpler, or at the same time more effective, picture of the 
transcripts from nature that have ever adorned a book of B y— 7 yt 4 ie yr te my ot truly wonderful mountain regions lying beyond the 
travels.” | mountaineering difficulties surmounted, of scenes of northern boundary of India than Mr. Conway’s striking 

Athenaewm —“ In Mr. Conway we have an observer of men—a beauty enjoyed......It has a freshness and immediateness ee Ey ed ey A And a 
whole heaven removed from the ordinary globe-trotter.”’ of impression, a pleinairiste bueyancy and atmosphere, ems tie tae praire pan maptere 

Eows ne War mpER inthe Daily Chronicle.—“ It will long hold usually conspicuous by their absence in works of the | successful journey.’ 

chief place i in, the affections of thcse whose hearts are in kind. Daily News.—* As a history of daring and endurance, com- 
the mountains.” | Crurston Dent in the Wes'miaster Gazette.—'‘ Mr. Conway’s bined with unfailing resourcefulness, alert intelligence, 

W. A. B. Cootipce in the Pall Mall Gazette —“ The bo»k is book will live, and it deserves to live, for it is a graphic variety of knowledge, and qualification among ita mem- 
not merely the narrative of the best organised and most record of good work done; of difficulties overcome by bers, and artistic taste, it is a production of which Mr. 
successful mountaineering expedition as yet made, it isa pluck, judgment, and determination ; of adventure i in an Conway’s countrymen may be proud, - 





PIERS PLOWMAN, 1368—1899: a Contribution to the History of English Mysticism. By J 2 
a Author of “‘ English acting Life,” &c. Photogravure Frontispiece and 25 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s.—Also, a FINE EDITION on Japan 


Paper. Demy 8vo, vellum ohn ing, gilt lettered, 2is. net. EPR 
““M. Jusserand has once more ne lish literature his debtor by his admirable monograph on Piers Plowman....... Tt is a masterly contribution to the history of our literature, 


inspired by wide study and rare delicacy tical appreciation.’’— Times. 
“The walk is marked by the feliestone insight and vivid suggestiveness that charm us in previous writings of the author... Extremely interesting illustrations.” — Saturday Review. 


LIVES of TWELVE BAD MEN: Original Studies of Eminent Seoundinaia. By Various Hands. 
Edited by THOMAS SECCOMBE. Illustrated. Demy Svo, cloth, 16s. 
Coxtents.—_JAMES HEPBURN—Sir EDWARD KELLY—MATTHEW HOPKINS—GEORGE JBEFFREYS—TITUS OATES—SIMON FRASER—OColonel F. CHARTERIS— 
JONATHAN WILD—JAMES MACLAINE—GEORGE ROBERT FITZ3ERALD -THOMAS GRIFFITHS WAINEWRIGHT—EDWARD KELLY—APPENDIX—INDEX. 
“Each life has been put into a competent and, if the word can be used without ambiguity, a sympathetic hand....... There has been a good deal of careful research, and the writing is 
crisp, with original and audacious turns of phrase ‘suitable to the subj ect.”—Scotsman, 


AMONG MEN and HORSES. By Captain Hayes, Author of “ The Points of a Horse.”” With Portraits 


_and numerous other Illustrations. 1 vol., demy Svo, cloth, price 16s. [Next week. 


THE MERMAID SERIES,—New “Volume. 
THE COMPLETE PLAYS of RICHARD STEELE. Edited by G. A. Aitken. Photogravure Portraits. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64.—Aleo an Edition «ie Luxe, printed on hand-made paper, bound in buckram, gilt top, price 103. 6d. net. 
pei: This is a model edition, and a boon to stud uts of the drama. _Mr. Aitken hi has ¢ éone his w we rk W well, with patience and judgment.” .’—Glole, 
DRAWIN G-ROOM DUOLOGUES. Written by Fred. M. Simpson. Illustrated by Maurice Greiffen- 


AGEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
oat very acceptable volume. Mr. Simpson writes dialogue ia a style that is at once printed and natural, and it cannot be doubted that all—or nearly all- the dramatic pieces contained 


in the collection would act just as well as they read... .Assuredly this volume i is s welcome.’ ’—Daily ly Telegraph, 





























SOUTH AFRICA: the Cape Colony, Natal, Oran ge Free State, South African Republic, and all other 
Territories South of the Zambesi. By GEORGE M. THEAL, of the Cape Colonial Civil Service. (The New Volume of “ The Story of the Nations.’’) Maps and Illustrations. 
Large crown 8va, cloth, 5s. 
“A theroughly workman! ke and readable volume.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE RAIDERS. By S. R. Crockett, Author of ‘‘ The Stickit Minister.’’ Fourth Edition. Cloth, gilt 
“Of enpital m merit.” —Saturday Review. “A strikingly realistic romance.”’— Morning Post. “Indubitably a fine work.”’ —St. James’s Gazette. 


THE STICKIT MINISTER. By S. R. Crockett. Sixth Edition. Cloth extra, 5s. 


™ _ “Fall of strength and charms. Humour and pathos A. with deli; ghtful effect. ”?—Speak: er. 








CATHARIN E FURZE: a Novel. By Mark Rutherford. Third Edition. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
“Mark Rutherford is a wiiter of extraordinary force.” — Athenaeum. 
* Both i in treatment and i in sty le ‘ Catharine Furze’ recalis Miss Austen’ ‘8 novels ..... A close comparis on would not result unfavourably to Mark Rutherford.’’— /imes. 


BRAND. By Henrik Ibsen. A New Translation by F. E. Garrett. (The New Volume of “The 


Cameo feries.”) Front. Half-bound paper boards, 3s. 6d. net.—Also an Edition printed on hand-made paper, with a Photogravure Frontispiece, limited to 250 ¢ pies, each 
“ numbered.and signed, 1(s. 6d. net. 
It renders the original \ veree in its metres rhymed throughout. sail Extremely literal... lt i is certainly not lacking in spirit. "Saturday Revi jew. 


NATURE’S METHOD in the EVOLUTION of LIFE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE DRAMA of the APOCALYPSE. By En Dansk. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“ Treated with eroat ability at and literary attractiveness.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
. NEW ‘“PSEUDONYMS.” 
YOUNG SAM and SABINA. By Tom Cobbleigh. | THE SILVER CHRIST. By Ouida. [Next week. 


Paper, 1s. 64.; cloth, 2s. each. 


Two DELIGHTFUL NOVELS will appear in the SUMMER Y U M BERS of THE CENTI RY, 
beginning with the July Part. 


“ : 
A BACHELOR MAID.” By Mrs. Burton| “LOVE in IDLENESS.” By Marion Crawford, 
HARRISON, 4 uthor of “ The Anglo maniacs,” “* Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” &c. Author of “ Katharisce Lauderdale,” ‘ Saracinesca,” &c , &c, 
Price 1s. 44. Monthly. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paruawooren | Square, E.C, 
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’ 
yj ANTED,.— Nourenpere CirRoNICcLE, 
folio, £10 10s. offered—Meyer's British Birds, 4 yols , folio, 
£12 otteres 1—Tiie ets, a set, £45; good price for pes m—Yule Marco 
£5 given—Higgin's Anes tlypsis, 2 vols ffered—Alpine 
£20 given, or £3 for Vol, I1L.—Shaw's History of Staflord- 
Cash sums for any of above given by Cures 


Parcels or Libraries 
purchased. Est ablishe i 40 years, 


YOPULAR WRITERS of FICTION 
wishing to secure the most extensive COPYRIGHTED 
PUBLICATION obtainable in United States, Canada, and elsewhere, 
should e "me with IP. F. Cousin, 521, West Thirteenth Street, 


New York Cit 
TYPE-WRITING. 
UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS, carefully ond promptly 
typewritten by Rayvye & Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C, 
Private room for dictation, Highest references. Transl: utions, 


‘NHE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 
115, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
Lowest Charges. Highest Speed 
Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 
Price List :—115, Fleet Street. Londen. 


rmyPE-WRITING. — Author’s 


Plays, Reviews, and all Manuscripts promptly and wordeand 







iflered. 
jook Exporter, New Straeer, BirMixeuaM. 


MSS. 


Type-written. Terms: ll. per folio (7 2 words) ; or for 5,000 words anc 

over, %d, per 1,000, Special Terms for Carbon Duplic ites. —H, 

Fenwick, 1, Buxton Road, Chingford, Essex. = 
CATALOGUES 


PrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly eap plied on moderate terms, 
‘ATALOGL une S$ on applic: ation. 
DULA U & CO., 37, Bono Square. 


AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIPE BOOKS 


New tally detailed C atalogue oon post free on application. 
ULAU & CO., 37, Seno Square, Loxpox, W, 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOU TH FREDE RICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


OGUES post free on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 

(Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreiay Books and Perroprcats 
moderate prices. 


Cat eon ap) thiom,. 


AGENCY FO t AMERICAN BOOKS. 

(+ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
© and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
EDPORD STREET, Li NON, W.C., desire to eall the 


at the most 


York, and 244, B 


attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
preseuted by their Branch House “ on xlon for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 


TIONS, and for ALL AMERK \N bOOKS and PERLODICALS,— 


CATALOGU ES sent on apriication 


TO AUTHORS AND EDITORS. 


NORTH ERN ee — 
class short an 
serial fiction ; 

NE WSPAPER bright skctches; 


articles on 
geueral sub- 


kenpaL. SYNDICATE, 


| in the market, which are specially adapte 





UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 


The University Soest of the University of Edinburgh will, on 
Monday, 16th July next, or some subsequent day, proceed to’ the 
APPOINTMENT of aa ADDITIONAL EXAMINER in CLASSICS 
in the University, for a period of four years from Ist October next. 

The office can be held only by a member of the General Council of 
one of the Scottish Universities. 

The additional Examiner must cxamine (1) for the Preliminary 
Examinations, (2) for Graduation in Arts, and may be required to 
represent the University for the next two years on the Joint Board of 
Examiners of the Scottish Universities. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, not later than 
Monday, 9th July next, sixteen copies of his application (one of which 
should be signed), and sixteen copies of any testimonials he may 
desire to present. 

Applicants who send in Testimonials must not send more than four. 

Particulars of remuneration on application. 

University of Edinburgh, M. C, Tayior, Sec. Univ. Court. 

8th June, 1894. 








LAW LECTURES. 
THE LIVERPOOL BOARD of LEGAL 


STUDIES are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS by 
Gentlemen willing to dine, in Liverpool, a COURSE of TEN 
LECTURES (with Classes) on 

(a) EQUITY. 

(b) COMMON LAW, 

The Courses will be consecutive, extending from January to June. 
Fee, Fifty Guineas a Course, with an allowance | pepvelling ex- 
penses. Applications to be sent in on or before the : uly. 

Address the Hoy. Secretany, Liverpool Board of Le as Studies, Law 
Libr: Ary, Liverpool. 


~ a 
T NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY). 
ROSCOE CUAIR OF ART. 

The Counell invite APPLICATIONS for a PROFESSORSHIP of 

ARCHITECTURE. Fixed Endowment £375 per annum, with share 
of fees ay students, and other emnohamne suts. ‘The Professor will con- 
duct Architecture Classes at the College, and will likewise act as 
Dinector upon the represe Leative Manacine Boarp appointed to 
Conduct the newly constituted SCHOOL of ARCHITECTURE and 
APPLIED ARTs for the City of Liverpool, supported from funds set 
apart for Technical and Commercial Instruction, The appointment 
will be for five years, and the Professor will be re-eligible. Applics ations, 
with testimonials, must be lodged with the Recistrar by or before 
July 25.—For further details apply to the Registrar, University 


College, Liverpool. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 


ST. ANDREW'S UNIVERSITY. 
CHAIR OF CHEMISTRY. 

The Council of the College will shortly proceed to APPUINT a 
PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair, recently rendered vacant. 

The successful Candidate will be required to enter upon his duties 
on October Ist. 

Applications, accompanied by thirty copies of Testimonials, with 
references, should be sent to the undersigned, not later than 7th July. 

For further information apply to R Kerr, Secretary. 


(THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristei, Cardiff, Cheltenhi am, Cork, 
Publin, ‘Dumfrie 8, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
—. Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyue, Paisley, 

rur 

For Prosp xctus, &e., apply to the Secrerary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N 


J{DUCATION. —Particulars as to best 

University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may be obtained (free of charge) by sending a state- 
ment of requirements to R. J, Beevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand. 


r TTAT r 

D*:. KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 

SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 110, Cannon-street, E.C., a REGIS- 
TR ATION BUREAU for the ‘Clerical and Scholastic Professions. 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers, may confidently rely upon the Doctor's long and 
varied experience in professional matters being placed promptly at 
their disposal. 


TO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, williypg to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also Bp mneaees. — Aen 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, 


BRITISH MUSEUM.—ASSYRIAN 


SCULPTURES.—Statuettes of Sennacherib, Assurbanipal, and 
his Queen. Also reduced Facsimiles of the unique and beautiful 
“Garden Scene,” Winged Human-headed Lion and Bull, &c. Modelled 
from tne famous Nineveh Sculptures, ane 5 ayes in Porcelain (parian). 

“Interesting and faithful re} »vroductions tthenaewm, Oct. 7, 1893. 
Descriptive Prospectus on 2] : ication to AL PRED JARVIS (Sole Pub- 
lishor), 43, Willes Road, London, N.W 


MES SRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
4 ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.-C. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 


Book Illustrations, 
Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
i to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archwologists, and those engaged iu the investigation | 
and — oy om of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Ilustrations, 
Artistic Advertiseme nts, Catalogues, &c.,&¢., at a moderate coat, 

Specimens and price list on application. 

Oftices 14, HENRIETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 








THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, SHALL WE FORGIVE HER’ 
Messrs. Fred Terry, Macblin, Chas. Dalton, Julian Cross, 
H. Flemming, H. Eversfield, Herbert Budd; Mesdames 
H. H. Leigh, Ada Neilson, M. Hardinge, and Julia Neilson. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, ARMS AND THE MAN, 
Messrs. Yorke Stephens, Bernard Gould, James Welch, 
A. E. W. Mason, O. Barnett ; Mesdames Alma Murray, 
Chas. Calvert, and Florence Farr. Preczded, at 810, by 
THE MAN IN THE STREET. Messrs. J. Weich, G. k. 
Foss ; Miss W. Fraser. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE MIDDLEMAN. Mr. 
E. 8. Willard, Messrs. Royce’ Carleton, W. T. Lovell, Bassett 
Roe, H. Cane, F. H. Tyler, T. Sidney, Cecil Crofton, Cc. Moore; 
Mesdames Canninge Cane, Nannie Cra¢ deck, Keith 
Wakeman, Violet y RB ony and Agnes Verity, 

COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, MARRIAGE. Messrs. Sydney 
Brough, H. Hudson, Cc, F. Littie, and Mackintosh; Misses 
Lena Ashwell, and Gertrude Kingston. At 8.15, THE CaPE 
MAIL. Messrs. Wilfred Draycott, W. H. Quinton, and Sant 
Matthews; Misses Vane Featherstone, Lilian Lee, Maude 
Abbott, and Carlotta Addison. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE CANDIDATE. Mr. Charlies 
Wyndham, Messrs. Wm. Blakeley, Geo. Giddens, C. W. 
Somerset, F. Worthing, F. Atherley ; Miss F. Coleman, Miss 
Pattie Browne, Miss Miriam Clements, and Miss Mary Moore. 
Preceded, at 8.30, by M&S. HILARY REGRETS. 





























DALY’S THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE. 

THIS EVEVING, at 830, IZEYL. Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Mmes. Marthold, Grandet, Meilot, Feylor, Merle, &e. ; 
Messrs. Guitry, Dé Max, Deneubourg, Henri Deschamps, 
Montigny, Angelo, &c. 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, MONEY. Mr. John Hare, Messrs, 
Forbes Robertson, Arthur Cecil, H, Kemble, C. Brookfield, G. 
Hare, A. Bourchier, Aynesworth, Rock, Du Maurier, Sims : 
Miss Kate Rorke, Miss Maude Mullett, and | Mrs. Bancroft. 

GLOBE ° THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W. 8. 
Penley, Messrs. Walter Everard, Sidney Paxton, LU. Farmer. 
Cecil Thornbury, and H. Reeves Smith; Misses Ada 
Branson, Emmie Meyrick, Kate Graves. At 8, IN THE 
EYES OF THE WORLD. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, A BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 
Mr. Tree; Messrs. Lionel Brough, Nutcombe Gould, G. W. 
Anson, Holman Clarke, C. M. Hall lard ; Miss Lity Hanbury, 
Miss Audrey Ford, and Mrs. Tree. 





LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at S punctually, FAUST. Mr. Irving, 
Miss Ellen Terry ; Messrs. Wm. Terris, Julius Knight, C. 
Hague, Haviland, Tyars, Johnson, Harvey, Tabb, Archer; 
Reynolds, Buckley, Belmore, Espinosa, Seldon, Cushing: 
Misses Kate Philbps, La Lacy, Forster, De Bilva, M. A. Victor. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, Christmas Edition of LITTLE 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. Messrs. E. J. Lonnen, Jubn 
F. Sheridan, F. Cook, G. Tate, W. S. Laidlaw, R. Carse ; 
Mesdames Holland, Moore, Alice Lethbridge, G. Whiteford, 
E. Greville, Thorne, F. Wilson, M. Marsden, M. Bonbeur, 
and Miss May Yohé. Preceded by, at 7.40, WEATHER WISE. 





~ OPERA COMIQU E. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, A SOCILTY BUTTERFLY. 

Mrs. Langtry, Misses Rose Leclercq, KE. Brinsley Sheridan, 

Walsingham, L. Morand, E. Norton, E. Williams, E. Vernon, 

G. Evisson; Messrs. Ww. Herbert, A. Beanmont, E. Rove, 

ae Carvill, 8. Jerram, H. Templeton, C. R. Stuart, and 
*, Kerr. 





ST. ‘JAMES’ Ss THE ATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE MasQUERADERS. 
Mr. George Alcxander, Messrs. Herbert Waring, Ellict, 
H. V. Esmond, Ian Robertson, A. Vane-Tempest, Ben 
Webster, William H. Day, &c.; Miss Granville, Miss Irene 
| Vanbrugh, Miss Beryl Faber, Mrs. Edward Saker, and Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. 


STRA AND THEAT RE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE JERRY BUILDER, 
i. Willie Edcuin, E. Hendrie, C. Paget, D. Gordon, H. 
Ross, E. M. Sillward, R. Nainby ; Misses Helen Conwsy, 

Susie Vaughan, May Edouin, Edith Hylton, Emily Dow' n 
= Grace Lane, Lucy Wileon, ke.’ Ats, PARALLEL ATTACKS 


TRAFALGAR THEATRE. : 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, GO-BANG. Mesdames Je se 
Bond, Agnes Hewitt, Adelaide Astor, Maggie Roberts, M aud 

| Lockett, Lydia Flopp, and Letty Lind; Messrs. H. Gra ttan, 

George Grossmith, jun., Arthur Playtair, George Crawie rd, 
Edgar Stevens, Fred Storey, and John L. Shine. «At 7.40, 
THE SILVER HONEYMOON. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. ; 
THIS EVENING, at 9, THE NEW EOY. Mr. ve ao 
Grossmith, Messrs. J. D. Beveridge, J. Beauch: mo, 5 tT 
den, K. Douglas, = Pa! am, Ale Hated; 
Mesdames ae omfrey, May rey, Esmé : 
Heine Dacre, Preceded, at 3.20, by TRE GENTLEMAN 
WHIP. 
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MR. MEREDITH'S NEW NOVEL. 


LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


3 vols., crown 8vo. [This day. 








CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., Lonpon. 





Now REapy, large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6s., post free. 


HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 


WITH A CONTINUATION TO 1891, 
By CHARLES §&. MIALL. 


THE GUARDIAN.—“‘It is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England presented in a connected 
form, and from a Dissenter’s pointof view, And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 


n a handy and convenient form.’ 
TIMES,—“ As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, it is no doubt 


certain to retain its reputation.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Readers will find here in a clear and attractive form much information which cannot 


readily be found anywhere else.” 





NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN, 
Crown Svo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. By lev. Atexanper Mactanen, D.D. 

“Very frank in tone, and modern in application."—The Bookman. — : f 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beautiful illustrations, the samo exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are accustomed to find in all Dr, Maclaren’s works.” 

_,, Christian World Pulpit, 
“They are fully up to his old level, and are still unrivalled in their own manner.”— British Weekly. 


Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 


PAUL’S PRAYERS. And other Sermons. 


“As striking and suggestive as any Dr. Maclaren has published. - The book is full of helpful thoughts.” 


. ; Christian World, 
Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD OF THE AMEN. And other Sermons. 

“Replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with an aptness of illustration and teauty of diction which 

cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader,”— Methodist Times. 
Cniform with the above, price 53., post free, 

THE HOLY OF HOLIES. A Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Ohapters of the 

Gospel by John, 
Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense power."—Methodist Recorder. 

Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST. And other Sermons. 
‘* Few preachers combine so many elements of effective pulpit address,”’—Independent. 


. £4,700,000 
£9,000,000 





Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Pupntisnrrs, 21 AND 22, Furnivat Srreet, E.C. 
Invested Funds sis oe" 


NATIONAL mri cn: 
For Mutua PROVIDENT a 
INSTITUTION. 


PROFITS.—The whole are divided amongst the Assured. Already divided, 4,600,000, 


At the division in 1892 there were nearly eight hundred Policies in respect of which not only were the Premiums entirely 
extinguished, but also Annuities were granted or Cash Bonuses paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the original sums 
assured are now more than doubled by the Bonus Additions. 


48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1835, 


Life Assurance. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary ani Secretary. 


OLD SHIRTS "22770. Fine trish tinen,2s; | ‘To HUR.H, the PRINCE of WALES. 

free, ready to wear, 2s, 6d Sample 8 iret a br "ae 1 RAND & co Ss Al SAUCE ao 7 

pera 9 <5. Od, Sh ol and ordinary Wear, | 

ang sien, Post free, 2s. 9d., 3s, 9d., 4s. 9d., 5s. 9d., or 6s. 91. Twilled | B . ’ 

2 ~ —e 28. 1id., 38. 9d., 4s. 9d., or 58.91. LINEN COLLARS and | ————_—— — ——- ——_-— ~-~ —— 

pany est 4fold Collars, 4s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. doz. ; made exact to Gours PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

Napking rs o oe = — Napkins, 2s. 6d. per doz.; Dinner | ’ and 1 

— “s #5. OG. per dozen ; Table —— - - 

Cloths, 2 yardssduare, 2s st.mach, [RIGH LINEN POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

“Ang by 3 yards, 5s. 6d.; Kitchen Table Cloths, 103d. each; real | PIES. Also, 

ond Frceng Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1s. 11d. per yard ; nn: a. sada rr arse ~~ 

Ser — Diaper, 83d. per yard; Nursery Diaper, 4id. per yard ; J{SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA 

Horie Linen, 7a. per yard ; Glass Cloths, 3s. 6d. dozen. LINEN , 
KABACK TOWELS, 3s. 6d. per dozen; Damask Towels, 6s. 6d. 


per dozen; Turkish Bath Towels, Is. each; Twilled Linen Pillow (TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


Cases, from Is. 1d. each. IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.— 
Children’s, 1s, 24 $ 


. Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; Gent's, 3s. 6d Hemstitehed— ' pea A I I ‘ 
Salie? @: ob . Gon ; » 3s. Gel. emstitechec ; 

pe i + Gent's, 4s. lid. per dozen. Better qualities equally G PECIALITIES for INV. DS. 
+ ol rice Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 

7 “ry sent to any part of the world, post free. Monograms, Crests. | ” 
on of Arms, Initials, &¢, woven and embroidered. and 
Illustrated Price Lists Post free to any part of the world. 


~ CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. _ 





MUDIE’S 
SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum, 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite i » Subscription « 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. ° oe Se eae. aie 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, sec ond-hand, at 
greatly Reduced Prices, . 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MAN CHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Librazy. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t., E.C 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Freeen 
in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘Sprine,” by Herbert Draper, &c., « 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Pho 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen af 
the Autotype Gallery— » 

TH 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
1.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle: 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provides! 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Kduca- 
tional Art,’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, 
with Illustrated Supplement, containing nearly 70 Miniature 
Photographs of notable autotypes, post free, One Briuuina. 

New Pamphlet, “‘ Autotype a Decorative and Educational 
Art,’ free on application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 





MONDAY, JULY 2 
Valuable Collection of Pictures, Old Books, China, Curiosities, dc. 


ME. J. ©. STEVENS will SELL by 
4 AUCTION, at his GREAT ROOMS, 38, KING STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN,on MONDAY, Jury 2nd, at half-past.12 precisely, 
the Valuable Collection of PICTURES, ETCHINGS, OLD BOOKS, 
CHINA, CURIOSITIES, &c, formed by the Rev. DE KEWEK 
WILLIAMS; also a Collection of Water-Colours and Oil Paintings, 
principally by weil-:nown Artists. r 

On view the Saturday prior, 12 till 4, and Morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had. 


Save £3 a Year 


By Snavina Yourserr wit 


VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP. 


Viyoua Suavine Sticxks—Premier, 64. Toilet, le., 1s. 61. 
and 2s. 6d. Vestal, 2s. 





SOLE ADDRESS - 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., Limited, BELFAST 





Vinouta Suavinc Caxkes—Premier, 1s. Toilet, 28. Ve-tal, 3: 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
Léa as 


NOTICE.—A New Serial 
Story by Mrs. ANNIE 
EDWARDES will be 
commenced in the JULY 
Number of “TEMPLE 
BAR,’ entitled “THK 
ADVENTURESS.” 


A SELECTION FROM 


Bentley's Favourite Novels. 


Each Work can be had separately, uniformiy 
bound, price 6s. 


Of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
A Beginner. 


MRS. BLIGH, 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER, 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 
JOAN. 

NANCY. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 
BELINDA, 


ALAS! 
* DOCTOR CUPID.” 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 


LOVER or FRIEND? 

FOR LILIAS8. 

NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 
HLERIOT’S CHOICE. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 
QUEENIE’S WHIM. 

KOBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT. 
UNCLE MAX. 

WEE WIFIE. 

WOOED AND MARRIED. 
MARY ST. JOIN. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 


THE SOUL OF LILITH. 

A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
VENDETTA. 

ARDATH. 

THELMA. 

WORMWOOD. 


By MARY LINSKILL. 


BETWEEN THE HEATHER AND THE 
NORTHERN SEa. 

THE HAVEN UNDER TE BIL... 

IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUT.. 

CLEVEDEN. 

TALES of the NORTH RIDING. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


FROM MOOR ISLES 
THE “ FIRST VIOLIN.” 
ALDYTH. 
BORDERLAND. 

KITH AND KIN, 
PROBATION, 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 
THROWN TOGETHER. 
SEAFORTH, 


[Just out. 


Ricaarn Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Gay & Bird’s New Books. 


NOTICE,—(irst Edition Exhausted, Second Edition 
Now Ready. 
Feap. Svo, neatly bound in buckram, gilt t>p, 5s. 


THE ART OF TAKING A WIFE. 


By PAOLO MANTEGAZZA. 


Chapter. CONTENTS. 
PROLOGUE. 
MARRIAGE in MODERN SOCIETY. 


If. SRSYAL CHOICE in MARRIAGE: the Art of Choosing 
Vell. 


= 


If. AGE and HEALTH. 

IV. PUYSICAL SYMPATHY: Race and Nationality. 
V. THE HARMONY of FEELINGS. 

VI. HARMONY of THOUGHTS. 


Vil. THE FINANCIAL QUESTION in MARRIAGE, 
VII, THE INCIDENTS and ACCIDENTS of MARRIAGE. 
XI, HELL. 


X. PURGATORY, 
XI. PARADISE. 

Yorkshire Post.—*‘ Deals boldly with the dark side of 
married life...... The volume is very tastefully got up, and 
Ceserves to be widely read, but, as we have said, it is not a 
book for young people.” 

Glasgow Herald.—“* Mantegazza boldly invites us to look at 
the matrimonial problem from the man’s point of view.” 

Sun. —“* The whole work is alive with literary taste, and the 
English publishers are to be sincerely congratulated and 
thanked for introducing so healthy an exposition to English 
readers. It cannot be questioned that the number of those 
readers will be legion.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 64. 


THE JEWISH QUESTION 


AWD 


THE MISSION OF THE JEWS. 


Jewish Chronicle.—“ Written in a fair and symp2thetic 
spirit, and for that reason demands more time and space than 
can be devoted to it this week.’’ 

Financial News.—*' Fall of interest, well written, and will 
amply repay perusal, whether the reader be a specialist in the 
subject or not.” 


JACK’S PARTNER, and other Stories. 
By STEPHEN FISKE. With Introduction by JOSEPH 
HATTON. Crown 8vo, bevelled cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

Scotsman.—* Admirably told, and will afford an hour or 
two’s pleazant enj »yment.’’ 
World.— Vivid, graphic, and humorous.” 


THE RULERS of the MEDITER.- 
RANEAN. By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, Author 
of ‘' Gallegher,’, “* Van Bibbler,” &c. Crown 8vo, charm- 
ingly Illustrated, cloth gilt, 6s. 

Globe.—“ A book of travel of more than o:diaary ioterest 
and value...... The woodcuts and other pictures are as neatly 
arrapged as they are numerous and well finished.” 


A PURITAN PAGAN. By Julien 
GORDON. Crown §vo, clwth extra, 5s. 
Literary World.—“* The author may be congratulated on a 
story so powerful and tating.” 
Sun.— A novel that should be a great success.” 


A GUIDE to PALMISTRY. By Mrs. 
ELIZA EASTER-HENDERSON. 24mo, llustrated, 
white cloth, ornamented with silver, 23. 64. 


Tablet.—“ From the mere reading of this volume you can 
practice the art upon yourself, your friends, and the world at 
large. For, mark you, there are some parts of the hand that 
can be read without one’s consent.’’ 


ON SUNNY SHORES. By Clinton 


SCOLLARD. Crown Svo. Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. A 
charmiog volume of Travel in Great Britain, Italy, 
Greece, Syria, &e. 

Daily Telegraph.—* It tells pleasantly enough—generally in 
prose, but cccasionally in melodious verse—of a boating 
excursion up the Wye, of aramble about Ambleside, and an 
Isle of Wight pilgrimage.” 

Scotsman.—“ Miss Randolph has illustrated with deftncss 
and taste a charming book of travel.” 

Morning Post.—** The book suggests a collection of sketches 
in water colours, being fresh, bright, and artistic.” 

os a Very dainty to handle, and exceedingly pleasant to 
read.’ 


ALDRICH’S POEMS. Demy 8vo, 


tine engraved Portrait and Illustrations, cloth extra, 6s. 
A New and Complete Edition, suitable for the Library. 


Lonpon : 
GAY & BIRD, 5, Cuanpos Srreet, Srranp. 


Agency for American Books, 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 


AMONG THE MOORS 
Sketches of Oriental Life. 

By G. MONTBARD, Author of “Ia Egypt,” &. 
Superbly Illustrated. Royal Svo, cloth, 16s. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, strictly limited to 100 copies, 
each numbered and signed by the Author, printed on Japanes: 

vellum, THREE GUINEAS each, net. 

‘“ a series of infinitely more vivid and briiliant pictures of 
Morocco than are to be found in soberand solid works on thit 
dilapidated and crumbling bulwark of Islam.’’—Seosi», 


TRAVELS AMONGST AMERICAN 
INDIANS: their Ancient Earthworks and Templ-s 
By Vice-Admiral LINDESAY BRINE (Member cf 
Council of the Royal Geographical and Haklu: t Societies), 
Author of *‘ The Taeping Rebellion in Chins : a Narrative 
of its Rise and ss.” With 2 Maps, 8 Plans, 28 Full. 
page and 12 Text Cuts. 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, 2is. 
“The most interesting chapters in the book are those which 
deal with Palenque and Uxmal, the most famous of the 
ruined cities of Mexico and Yucatan . ...his pages contain 4 
pleasantly-written narrative of bis visit to these strange 
places.” — Times, June 15, 1894. 


REMINISCENCES of an INDIAN 
POLICE OFFICIAL. By T. C. ARTHUR. Fully 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

** We have to thank Mr. Arthur for a very interesting and 
informing book, the illustrations to which are instinct with 
life and reality.”-—Daily Chronicle. 

**Many interesting stories illustrative of crime and its 
— in India are recorded in Mr. Arthur’s book...... 

e concludes his narrative chapters with an urgent plea for 
police reform in India, based upon the warnings given by 
recent occurrences of a very disquieting character,” — Tins. 


FEDERAL BRITAIN; or, Unity and 
Federation of the Empire. By F. P. DE LABILULIERE, 
Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute, and Author of 
**The Early History of the Colony of Victoria.” With 

a ‘Imperial Defence,” by Sir GEO. 8. 
CLARKE, R.E., K.C.M.G. Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 

“Mr. Labilliére’s book is an extremely us¢ful and interesting 
contribution to a great subject that appeals powerfully to the 
imagination and the patriotic sentiment of us all, whether ia 
the * old country’ or scattered over the world.’’-—Dai’y News 


IN the LAND of the TUI: My Journal 


in New Zealand. By Wrs. ROBERT WILSON. Illus 
trate3. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DANTE G. ROSSETTI and the 
PRE-RAPHAELITE MOVEMENT. By ESTHER 
WwooD. With 8 otogravure Reproductions of 
Rossetti’s Paintings. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. ; 

** Regarded as an appreciation of the wider signifcanc: 
of the pre-Raphaelite movement, and a critical account cf 
Rossetti’s art and poetry, her book is a fresh and luminous 
contribution to the literature of the subject. The phot~- 
gravures of Rossetti’s pictures in themselves make the book 
one to be coveted by all who are interested in art.””— Times. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
SARAH: a Survival. By Sydney 


CHRISTIAN, Author of “Lydia.” 2 vols., crown Sy), 
cloth, 12s. 

“ A wholesome as well as a graceful book, full of charming 
and whimsical touches ; and written with a decided distiuc- 
tion of style.””— Athenaeum. : 

“Ttisas ise and a refreshment in these days of morbid 
and melancholy heroines to meet with one so well content with 
life, of so cheerful a countenance, as is the young lady who 
gives her name to Sydney Christian’s novel, ‘Sarah.’ Tae 
author has the gift of presentation, his characters stand out 
clearly, his descriptive passages have brilliant limpidity of 
effect; the talk throughout is spontaneous... . The charm of 
freshness is on the book.””— Daily News. 

* at last we have a story of a woman and of womanhood 
which may be read with satisfaction and pleasure ‘Surali:a 
Survival,” by Sydney Christian, is a remarkable work ia every 
sense. It is rarely original and not eccentric, it is thoughtful 
and not pretentious, it is interesting as a narrative and ¢x- 
tremely clever asa study of character, it is written in admirable 
English. and abounds in humour of a quiet, delectable kind. 
‘Sarah’ isa gem; s> is her old uncle Dan, who rebukes a 
prim and proper sister Rachel by observing that he is * thankfu 
to say it never enters Sarah’s head to be grateful.’ ””—/Vor'" 


A BAIREUTH PILGRIMAGE. By 


EDITH E. CUTAHELL 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, >. 
“ A stsry that will unquestiosably interest a large circle 0 
readera.”’—Scotsman. ; 
** The author gives a very pleasant and fanciful turn to the 
refined and touching love story, of which she makes an ¢n- 
circling garland of roses and laurels for the figure of be —_ 


FIRE ISLAND. By George Manville 
FENN, Author of “The Black Bar,” &c. Numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

** The book is always lively and amusing.””— Scots”. 


The EMIGRANT SHIP. By W. Clark 
RUSSELL, Author of “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor, &e. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crowa Svo. cloth, 63. 

‘The story is capitally told, and full of fresh yr ered . 





London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd-, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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manuscript. 
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letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
re., may be addressed to the Pusiisusn, 
and not to the Eprror. 








LITERATURE. 


Ménéval’s Memoirs of Napoleon, Translated by 
Robert H. Sherard. Vol. I. (Hutchinson. ) 


Tux late Baron Ménéval was one of the 
private secretaries of Napoleon from 1802 
to 1814, and was, perhaps, the most con- 
fidential of these functionaries. He sur- 
vived until Louis Napoleon had climbed to 
power, and some time previously composed 
these memoirs, which, after more than forty 
years, have at last been published. They 
have evidently been fused into the narrative 
of Thiers, a friend of the author who has 
praised him highly; and whole chapters 
merely refer to well-known events of that 
drama of marvels—the Napoleonic era. 
The work, nevertheless, is of real value, 
and we have read the first part with un- 
flagging interest. The historical judgments 
of Ménéval are, indeed, often unjust: he 
is singularly unfair in all that he says 
of England ; and he is inspired with intense 
Bonapartist prejudice. Buthe has brought 
the living Nupoleon clearly before us ina 
portrait, flattering, no doubt, but essentially 
true to nature; and he has shown us what 
the emperor really was—at the head of his 
armies, in his council of state, as the ruler 
of France, as the lord of the continent, 
above all, in the round of his daily life, and 
in the circle of family and home. It is 
right that this grand, yet most attractive, 
image should be reproduced, and set in its 
true place, were it only to dissipate the 
false illusions spread abroad by a herd of 
ignoble slanderers, and too thoughtlessly 
caught up in England, and to do justice 
to one of the greatest leaders of men. 
It is curious, indeed, that within the 
last twelve months the reminiscences of 
two of the chief functionaries of the 
Empire have been given to the public ; and 
the judgments of Pasquier and of Chaptal, 
with some distinctions, correspond, in the 
main, with those of Ménéval. The work, 
we should add, is well edited by the grand- 
son of the distinguished author, and the 
translation is fairly done, on the whole. 
Ménéval was born in 1778, and witnessed 
the Revolution in its worst phases. He 
became acquainted with Louis Bonaparte at 
the house of Palissot, an old man of letters, 
who had written satires for the Ancien 
Régime, and served, for a few months, in 
the army under the law of the Conscription 
passed in 1798. He saw Louis throw into 
the frea rough draft of the famous essay, 
on the “means of securing the happiness 
of man,” sent by Napoleon to the literary 
school of Lyons, and filled, as we know, 
with the philosophy of Rousseau. One 
passage only attracted his notice: “It was 


a kind of presentiment of his future destiny 
which the great, august, and unhappy man 
had that day. This is the sentence quoted 
literally : ‘Great men are meteors, destined 
to burn, to light their age.’”’ 

A copy of this performance is still ex- 

tant; it will be found in Jung’s book on 
Napoleon’s youth. It bears, in our judg- 
ment, no mark of genius, and, penetrated 
as it is with the trashy cant of an 
‘‘ ideology” repugnant to the author’s 
nature, it was probably written against the 
grain. The following anecdote, touching 
Jean Jacques and his influence on the 
movement of 1789-93, shows what the First 
Consul thought of that dreamer; as an 
estimate of that great ruler of himself, 
formed when he had appeared as the saviour 
of France, corresponds with profound re- 
marks made at St. Helena, after the losses 
and reverses of years : 
‘* Arriving before the Ile des Peupliers, the First 
Consul paused before the tomb of Jean Jacques, 
and said that it would have been better for the 
repose of France had this man never existed. 
‘And why, Citizen Consul?’ said Girardin. 
‘It was he who prepared the French Revolu- 
tion.’ ‘I should not have thought, Citizen 
Consul, that you had any reason to complain 
of the Revolution.’ ‘ Well,’ answered he, ‘the 
future will show whether it would not have 
been better for the peace of the world that 
neither I, nor Rousseau, had ever lived.’ And 
so saying, he continued his walk with a dreamy 
air.” 

From letters published by Ménéval many 
years ago, and reappearing in this volume, 
it seems evident that, as Marbot, too, says, 
the Directory had decided to recall Napoleon 
from Egypt long before the General sot 
sail from that country. This disposes of 
the charge made by Lanfrey and others, that 
the warrior of Italy was a deserting traitor, 
compared indeed by Jung to Bazaine, in 
the fool fury of revengeful faction. Ménéval, 
through his intimacy with Louis, became a 
secretary of Joseph Bonaparte, and was 
present at the negotiations of Lunéville and 
Amiens. His reminiscences of these events 
contain nothing new, and are only remark- 
able for the aversion he shows to England 
—a sentiment pervading the whole volume. 
At Morfontaine he saw Napoleon for the 
first time : 

““He was very affable to everybody. He 
neglected his affairs to give himself up to the 
pleasures of the féte. The library of the 
chateau, in which he worked, was almost 
entirely deserted during these days. He con- 
versed with each on his speciality; he even 
spoke of music with Garat.” 

Ménéval dwells on the noble reforms of 
the Consulate—the Concordat, the restora- 
tion of order in France, the establishment 
of a firm and just government, the Legion 
of Honour, the Code Civil, national educa- 
tion, and the general amnesty—with an 
admiration that history has confirmed. This 
was the splendid prime of Napoleon’s reign, 
passed over by detractors, and but little 
known to Englishmen. The First Consul 
towered over all the Frenchmen of the day 
in his conception of administration, of law, 
of domestic government, and especially of 
the needs and the desires of the nation. 
His sympathy with religion is thus attested, 





and, we have no doubt, was part of his 





nature: the child of a godless age, he had 
yet a real faith in God, like all men of the 
highest order of mind :— 


‘* Bonaparte was sincerely religious—I may add 
a true Catholic. His detestation of the free- 
thinking cynicism which preaches contempt for 
religion—which was considered, on the contrary, 
by him as the basis of morality and decency— 
was as great as his horror for the bigotry which 
fetters human intelligence. . . . His respect for 
the doctrines of the Gospel was the outcome of 
his convictions and early training.” 


In 1802 Ménéval became a private secre- 

tary of Napoleon, in the place of the 
worthless Bourienne, whose Memoirs, he 
says, are largely apocryphal. He was in 
office, we have seen, until 1814, and was an 
attendant of Marie Louise for some time 
afterwards ; a work he has written on the 
Empress has been long out of print. This 
volume only comes down to the Peace of 
Presburg, the apogee, perhaps, of Napo- 
leon’s reign ; and we can merely glance at 
the great events of these years. Ménéval 
is quite wrong in his conception of Pitt, as 
an enemy of France ever intent on war; 
and equally so in his assertion that Pitt 
retired from office to allow the Peace of 
Amiens to be made. Hoe throws on Eng- 
land the whole blame for the renewal of 
the war, forgetting the First Consul’s con- 
tinental policy, and especially Sebastiani’s 
mission to Egypt; and this view is unjust 
and even absurd, though England was not 
in all points in the right. It is likely 
enough, however, that at this crisis Napo- 
leon was not desirous to take up arms; his 
mistake was that he thought he could bully 
Lord Hawkesbury, and forgot that he had 
to reckon with Englishmen. The following 
shows the author’s point of view, and 
recalls the animus against England he 
always displays : 
‘‘Napoleon was forced to acknowledge that 
there was neither armistice nor peace to be 
hoped for from this irreconcileable enemy, and 
he had nothing further to rely on than the 
superiority of his power and unusual means, 
for it was war to the death. It became, from 
that moment forward, his sole occupation to 
throw back on Engiand all the harm that she 
engaged to inflict upon us.” 


The war, impartial history will record, 
was an appalling misfortune to the estate 
of man in all parts of the c'vilised world. 
It is vain now to try to apportion the blame; 
but the great Powers of the West, we 
devoutly hope, will learn from the past to 
avoid a strife in the future, which could only 
be a curse to themselves and to humanity. 

Ménéval describes at length the prepara- 
tions for the descent on England, the 
marvellous arrangements of the Camp of 
Boulogne, and the discomfiture of Villeneuve 
ending at Trafalgar. Weshall only remark 
that the author is convinced that Napoleon 
meant to invade our shores; and this certainly 
is the true view, though Admiral Colomb, 
following Metternich, has expressed doubts. 


‘‘Tthas been said that the plan of an invasion of 
England was only a feint. The reason alleged 
is that the imminence of a continental war 
must have made Napoleon give up all idua of 
absenting himself from the continent with his 
best army. As a matter of fact, never was 
there more earnest or sincere planning.” 
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The author’s account of the conspiracy of 
George, and of the events that followed, is 
most unfair to England, like the accounts 
of nearly all French historians. We ought 
not to have had Cadoudal in our pay; we 
ought to have looked more sharply after 
the Comte D’Artois and the murderous 
plots of wicked emigrés; but that English 
statesmen lent themselves to deeds of blood 
is an infamous and ridiculous charge. Nor 
ean it be forgotten that at this very time 
Napoleon was stirring up rebellion in 
Ireland—conduct which justified reprisals 
of the same kind. Ménéval describes the 
affair of the Duc D’Enghien at length, but 
adds nothing to what is already known. 
Unquestionably Talleyrand was morally to 
blame; unquestionably Napoleon had solid 
grounds to watch and even to punish the 
Bourbons. But this does not excuse the 
tragedy of Vincennes; and it is incredible 
that the First Consul would have forgiven 
Réal for not being on the spot in time, if, 
as Ménéval asserts, Réal had orders to stay 
the proceedings and to report on the subject. 
The following is mere sophistry ; and the 
execution of the Duc, if it can be palliated, 
cannot be, in any sense, justified : 
“Napoleon fulfilled a painful duty, as head of 
the government ; and, instead of charging him 
with a crime, one should rather pity him for 
having been placed in the necessity of accept- 
ing all the odium of the act.” 


Ménéval dwells on the events that caused 
the rise of the Empire, but we shall pass 
over this part of his narrative. A remark 
made by Napoleon to Joseph, when the 
coronation was over, is characteristic of the 
strong love of family the Emperor felt : 


‘** Joseph,’ he cried, as he looked at his 
brother and himself clad in the attributes of 
power, ‘if father could see us’! This reflec- 
tion was inspired less by pride than by a family 
feeling, which in Napoleon’s heart towered 
sbove the intoxication of glory and the 
rplendours of supreme rank.” 

We shall not refer to Austerlitz and the 
dazzling period when the Empire seemed 
assured and permanent: all this is to be 
found in numborless histories. Ménéval’s 
sketches of the leading men of the Consulate 
and of the Empire are, on the whole, just; 
and the same may be said of his account 
of the institutions of the'day. He truly 
remarks that the Conseil d’Etat was the 
most important of the bodies of the state ; 
and that, as many witnesses have said, its 
deliberations were quite untrammelled :— 


‘* Napoleon felt respect for those who did not 
blindly subject their opinions to his own. 
They had no reason to repent having freely, 
and in good faith, expressed their way of 
thinking. II's confidence even was forfeited 
by those who abdicated their independence 
tefore him.” 

We turn tothe most interesting part of 
this work, the author’s account of the 
inner life of Napoleon, in his closet and 
in the domestic circle. His intellectual 
activity, as we know, was intense—he could 
work without a pause for twelve or fourteen 
hours—but it was perfectly ordered, and 
for that reason fruitful. 


‘‘ His ideas developed, as he dictated, with an 
abundance and a clearness which showed that 
his attention was firmly riveted to the subject 
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with which he was dealing; they sprang from 
his head even as Minerva sprang fully armed 
from the head of Jupiter. .... . The various 
subjects were arranged in his head, as though 
in a cupboard. ‘When I want to interrupt 
one piece of work,’ he used to say, ‘I close the 
drawer in which it is, and I open another. 
The two pieces of business never get mixed up 
together, and never trouble or tire me. When 
I want to go to sleep, I close up all the drawers, 
and then I am ready to go off to sleep.’” 


As everyone knows, he repeatedly worked 
at night—a habit he had acquired in his 
campaigns, for reports from the front usually 
came in at night : 


‘* Be here to-night at one o’clock, or at four 
in the morning, we will work together... . 
He used to make his appearance, dressed in his 
white dressing-gown, with a Madras hand- 
kerchief round his head.” 


To Ménéval, as to all who were dependent 
on him, Napoleon was a most considerate 
master : 


‘* When the work was finished, and sometimes 
in the midst of it, he would send for sherbet 
and ices. He used to ask me which I preferred, 
and went so far in his solicitude as to advise 
me which would be better for my health. 
Thereupon be would return to bed, if only to 
sleep for an hour, and could resume his slumber 
as though it had not been interrupted.” 


The simplicity of Napoleon in his home 

life—a rare interval in a grand drama of 
action, and a sign of real greatness—has 
struck many observers : 
‘In his retreat at La Malmaison Napoleon 
appeared like » father in the midst of his 
family. This abnegation of his grandeur, his 
simple and dignified manners, the pleasing 
ways and gracious familiarity of Madame Bona- 
parte, had a great charm for me. In our 
leisure moments the First Consul used to go 
over his bookcases with me, telling me what 
books I ought to read... . I had expected 
to find him brusque and of uncertain temper, 
instead of which I found him patient, in- 
dulgent, easy to please, by no means exacting, 
merry with a merriness which was often noisy 
and mocking, and sometimes of a charming 
bonhomie.”’ 

The kindness of the Emperor to his 
kindred is attested by a whole host of 
witnesses, whose evidence has been put 
together by M. Arthur Lévy. As to these 
relations we shall only remark that Ménéval 
rejects with contempt the infamous false- 
hoods associated with the names of Hortense 
and Pauline: 


‘‘Madame Louis Bonaparte gave birth to a 
son ten months after her marriage. The 
partiality of the First Consul for this child 
may have strengthened these lying rumours, 
spite of their proved absurdity.” 


Napoleon was anything but a selfish 
despot: he identified self with the grandeur 
of France; he staked and lost all in this 
hazard : 


‘* All the powers of his ambition were strained 
to render the French nation great and pros- 
perous. He never spoke of France but in 
terms of affection. France had no rival in his 
heart, nor in his mind; her greatness was the 
object of all his thoughts, the opinion which she 
had of him was his constant preoccupation.” 


This estimate of Napoleon errs on the 
side of eulogy; but it is infinitely more just 
than the wicked detraction of the slanderers, 
who have tried to defile that great name. 





“The revelations, which time will bring, will 
show Napoleon raised on the summit of great- 
ness, by means of which morality approves ; this 
will show him free from all baseness, straight- 
forward, magnanimous, —— low pas- 
sions, endowed with every kind of courage, 
constantly occupied with the care of ameliorat- 
ing the condition of humanity, and finally 
moved by the noble ambition to have desired 
to make of France the most glorious and the 
most prosperous of nations—ambition too great, 
perhaps, in a worn-out society, for the re- 
juvenation of which time, as well as the con- 
stancy of fortune, were lacking to him.” 


We would quote more had we not outrun 
our limits; we shall look forward to the 
remainder of this work with interest. 

Wituiam O'Connor Morris, 








TWO TRANSLATIONS OF ‘ BRAND,” 


Brand: a Dramatic Poem in Five Acts, By 
Henrik Ibsen. Translated in the original 
metres, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by C. H. Herford. (Heinemann.) 


Brand: a Dramatic Poem. By Henrik 
Ibsen. Translated into English Verse in 
the original metres by F. Edmund 
Garrett. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tue most striking difference between these 
two volumes is to be found in the length of 
their Introductions, Prof. Herford’s extend- 
ing to ninety pages, and Mr. Garrett’s to 
nine. That of Mr. Garrett, though some- 
what dictatorial, is very much to the point, 
and we have great sympathy with his scorn 
for symbol-weaving Ibsenites. Certainly 
‘‘there is a broad simplicity about the 
central motive of ‘ Brand,’” and “ it is this 
simple central motive which gives it its 
poignancy”; but, as Prof. Herford points 
out, this ‘very fascinating and suggestive 
poem is also a distinctly complex and difficult 
one, and itsdifficulties are far from disclosing 
themselves completely at first sight.” 

Mr. Garrett’s contemptuous rejection of 
any meaning in the hawk is as rash as Mr. 
Wilson’s statement (in the preface to his prose 
translation) that ‘‘ Ibsen’s mind, essentially 
and strongly inquisitive, is as unwilling as 
it is unable to teach anything” ; and now 
that most of us have read ‘ Brand,” the 
time has come for the appreciation of Prof. 
Herford’s masterly and lucid interpretation. 

There happens, in this case, to be a cer- 
tain amount of positive evidence concerning 
the moods and methods in which ‘“‘ Brand” 
was composed, which naturally forms the 
groundwork of Prof. Herford’s analysis. 
It seems certain that Ibsen began the work 
with the intention of satirisiog the Nor- 
wegian people— 

** A little pious in the pew, 

A little grave—his fathers’ way — 

Over the cup a little gay— 

It was his fathers’ fashion too ! 

A little warm when glasses clash, 

And stormy cheer and song go round 
For the small Folk, rock-will'd, rock-bound, 
That never stood the scourge and lash. 

A little free in promise-making ; 

And then, when vows in liquor will'd 
Must be in mortal stress fulfill’d, 

A little fine in promise-breaking. 

Yet, as I say, all fragments still, 

His faults, his merits, fragments all, 
Partial in good, jal in ill, 

Partial in great things and in small ; 
But here’s the grief—that worst or best, 
Each fragment_of him wrecks the rest.’’ 
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The idea of a priest who should awaken 
the people to a sense of their own littleness 
was partly founded on the life of his friend 
G. A. Lammers. 

But Henrik Jaeger goes too far in saying 
(Life of Henrik Ibsen, translated by Clara 
Bell) that ‘‘what Ibsen has tried to create 
is an ideal contrast with the reality he is 
satirising: and this has determined the 
aspect of the man,” that Brand “ was 
planned as a contrasting image”; for, as 
Prof. Herford has _— out, the satiric 
motive was gradually overpowered by the 
tragic, and “ the ideal type grew human and 
individual; the Titan going forth with 
drawn sword against the world became a 
struggling and agonised soul, swayed by 
doubts and entangled by illusion.” In 
other words, the didactic element is merged 
in the dramatic, and the interest centres in 
the development of individual character. 

Prof. Herford maintains further that 
Brand, ‘‘the man who had hated in the name 
of love, and slain out of very passion for 
life,” is “ Ibsen reduced, if one may say s0, 
to simpler terms, and at the same time 
raised to a higher power.” The phrase is 
dangerously ingenious ; and we are inclined 
to question its truth, among other reasons 
because, as Herr Jaeger remarks, Brand “‘ is 
a creation of the imagination, not a figure 
from real life.” However that may be, 
there are undeniably very strong points 
of sympathy between Ibsen and Brand, 
which Prof. Herford has clearly estab- 
lished; and they emphasise the perversity 
with which Mr. Bernard Shaw regards 
“Brand” as a satire on Christianity, and 
forces its teachings into his formula—TZhe 
(Quintessence of Ibsenism—‘‘ that conduct must 
justify itself by its effect upon happiness and 
not by its conformity to any rule or ideal.” 

The poem “represents an heroic attempt 
to spiritualise society by a teaching which 
saps its human basis” ; and “ the gist of the 
whole is ethical . . . the faith which in- 
Fg it is the faith in the spirit of man— 
the one eternal thing ” : 

“* But there is One that shall abide ; 

The Spirit, that was never born, 

That in the world’s fresh gladsome Morn 

Was rescued when it felt forlorn, 

That built with valiant faith a road 

Whereby from Flesh it climbed to God, 

Now but in shreds and scraps is dealt 

The Spirit we have faintly felt ; 

But from these scraps and from these shreds, 

These headless hands and handless heads, 

These torso stumps of soul and thought, 

A man complete and whole shall grow, 

And God his glorious child shall know, 
Por heir, the Adam that he wrought.” 
u 


“to follow out any one course rigorously in- 
volves more Will, calls more Spirit into play, 
than to follow several partially. Hence we 
reach Brand’s paradox, that to ‘sacrifice’ less 
than all is worse than to sacrifice nothing, and 
the terrible formula ‘all or nothing,’ with 
which he ‘pierces the bosom’ of a *‘ humane’ 
and compromising age, The formula is thus, 
im spite of its intensely theological colouring, 
a product of ethical and not of theological 
ideas. To fall short of absolute service is no 
_— y momar to God ; but the root of Brand’s 
ree denunciation of it i it is i i 
pag Bae oy of it is that it is infidelity 
: ‘ To thy own self ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 


ao 


‘“‘A large majority of those who know the 
original,” says Prof. Herford, ‘‘ believe that it 
marks an epoch in the literature of Europe. 
Nothing in English literature in the least re- 
sembles a work, which is nevertheless peculiarly 
fitted to impress and to fascinate the Engiish 
nature. But those who can imagine the pro- 
phetic fire of Carlyle fused with the genial verve 
and the intellectual athleticism of Browning, 
and expressed by aid of a dramatic faculty to 
parallel which we must go two centuries back- 
ward, may in some degree understand that 
fascination.” 


Iu attempting to reproduce this master- 
piece, Prof. Herford and Mr. Garrett have 
adopted the same methods. Both have 
used the original metres—‘ the iambic and 
trochaic varieties of the four-beat line, with 
an irregular rhyme-scheme ’”—(which Ibsen 
chose because ‘‘he wanted a verse in which 
he could career where he would, as on 
horseback’’); and both have aimed, generally 
speaking, at a line-by-line translation, 
though “ the order of lines forming part of 
the same sentence has been modified with- 
out reserve.” There can be no question, 
we presume, that these methods are right, 
and it seems to us that they have been 
justified by signal success. 

Of the two versions Prof. Herford’s, while 
not shrinking from the rapid transitions of 
mood in the original, is throughout literary 
and poetic; Mr. Garrett’s is rugged and 
colloquial. The differences may be readily 
illustrated by quoting from Mr. Garrett the 
description of the Norwegian people which 
we have already given in Prof. Herford’s 
words : 

** A little smug (on holy days) ; 
A little true to old-time ways ; 
A little sensual when he sups— 
(Gis fathers were so, in their cups) ; 
A little ardent when in hall 
Sounds festal song about the small, 
But rock-embattled, rock-born folk 
That never bore with stick or stroke ; 
A little lavish in his pledges ; 
A little snivelling, when he edges 
(Sober) from what his lips but ill-meant, 
E’en liquor-loosened, for fulfilment. 
But all, you see, is just a little ; 
He fails—a jot; succeeds—a tittle ; 
Tn gross and detail, he’s a fraction 
Of good and ill, of thought and action ; 
And every fraction (that’s the pest of them) 
Completely cancels all the rest of them.”’ 


An excess of the two manners produces 
the result that Prof. Herford’s English is 
sometimes inappropriately erudite, as in the 
use of ‘‘ bight” for ‘ bay,” and that Mr. 
Garrett loses dignity by the reiteration of 
such slang terms as “ slack”’ and ‘‘ budge.” 

A more serious complaint, unfortunately, 
must be urged against Mr. Garrett, who, in 
at least two cases, has given a very weak 
rendering of an important passage. 

He translates : 
‘* AF slet blir slet kun, slet og ret, 
Men ondt til godt kan vendes let. 
Mere worthlessness bides still the samc ; 
But ill may turn to good some day. 
And 
‘‘Tndinatten. Gennen diden, 
Bagom daemrer morgenriden. 


Into night ! Through death ! Withdrawn 
Far, comes glimmering in the dawn. 


But the greater part of kis work is above 
this level, and may be profitably studied in 


translation, which is itself a dramatic poem 
of absorbing interest and peculiar charm. 
R. Briutey Jonson, 








The English Church in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, 1800-1833. By John H. Overton. 
(Longmans. ) 


THe position of the Church of England 
during the first thirty-three years of this 
century would be described by most students 
of its history as a state of stagnation. If 
they could be induced on further considera- 
tion to modify this statement, they would 
probably only vary it so far as to say that 
any spasm of activity which momentarily 
shook its frame resulted from fear lest its 
position as a state establishment should be 
endangered, and not from any anxiety as to 
the absence of any growth in its spiritual 
life. Its enemies would allege that the 
value of the assistance of its ministers as a 
means of promoting or retarding the de- 
velopment of any general movement in our 
land was never more apparent than on the 
occasion when Spencer Perceval raised the 
banner of ‘‘No Popery” and ousted his 
opponents from office. They would point 
to the opposition of its rectors and vicars 
to the carrying of Catholic Emancipation, 
or to the Reform Bill, and they would in 
triumph put to its defenders the question : 
What religious movement received from the 
clergy even a tithe of such material aid? 
Such an attack cannot be met in equal 
combat. It can only be parried for a time. 
The best defence of the Church’s position 
lies in the fact that, during this period, its 
friends succeeded in framing many schemes 
of future development which have since 
proved of the greatest value to its spiritual 
progress. ‘The ministers of the Church aro 
divided by Mr. Overton into the traditional 
three classes : the ‘‘ Orthodox,” the “ Evan- 
gelicals,” and the ‘‘ Liberals.” In the first 
class, which afterwards was playfully desig- 
nated the “‘ high and dry,” hardly a single 
name of the first rank is to be found. 
Bishop Horsley was a man of an active 
mind and of great fighting power ; but he 
died without leaving behind him any work, 
either in the literary or the ecclesiastical 
world, which causes his name to live in the 
mouths of men. Jones of Nayland was a 
leader of thought in his time ; but his days 
came to an end in the first year of the nine- 
teenth century, and he is practically outside 
the period of which Mr. Overton treats. 
Most of the other prominent figures in this 
class, such as William Stevens, Joshua 
Watson, Norris, and Daubeny, have long 
perished, and their names are not now asso- 
ciated in the minds of most of us with any 
conspicuous enterprise. Hugh James Rose 
is better known. Ho was united with 
Keble, Newman, and Isaac Williams in 
some of their literary labours, and in the 
earlier days of the Tractarian Movement he 
exercised a great influence in the counsels 
of its leaders. A natural desire to sweep 
into the pages of his volume as many con- 
spicuous names as possible has induced Mr. 
Overton to include that ‘ well-known 
authoress, Miss Agnes Strickland”; but 
the whole of her historical works were 








Thou canst not then be false to any man.’’’ 


connexion with Prof. Herford’s brilliant 
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that date she had only published a small 
volume or two of poetry, and her poetic 
effusions were not attended with permanent 
vitality. 

For the first thirty years of this century 
the Evangelicals formed undoubtedly the 
strongest party in the church, and numbered 
the most conspicuous names in its history. 
Charles Simeon was their leader; and, in 
spite of little affectations of manner and 
eccentricities of character, he exercised a 
great impression on the minds of the young 
mon at Cambridge, which was not effaced 
until long after his death, and in the 
‘ syndicate” for the purchase of ecclesiasti- 
cal livings which is connected with his name 
he still remains the embodiment of bygone 
Evangelicalism. Isaac Milner and Farish 
are forgotten, but Wilberforce lives and 
will always live. Nor indeed can James 
Stephen and Zachary Macaulay said to 
have perished, for the lives of their more 
illustrious issue perpetuate the memory of 
their own good works. The influence of this 
paity in the church was much strengthened 


were established for the education of the 
future clergy, a better system of religious 
education was introduced into the great 
public schools of England, and, thanks to 
the energy of Dr. Andrew Bell, great strides 
were made in the education of the poorer 
classes. Missionary and Bible societies 
carried their organisations into distant 
lands. Henry Martyn died in early life in 
Persia, but he left his impress on the age, 
and Claudius Buchanan fought for “ an 
extensive ecclesiastical establishment” in 
India against all comers with an energy 
which secured its triumph. The first bishop 
of Calcutta was consecrated in 1814, and 
new centres of religious work were soon 
started all over Hindostan. The opening 
years of the present century were marked 
by a great advance in organisation. 

The views of Mr. Overton on ecclesiastical 
topics are expressed with moderation of 
view, and with kindly sympathy for the 
opinions of those employed in religious 
work outside the pale of his own Church. 
As a rule, his tone is admirable. Almost 





by their acquisition of the more important ! 
benefices in the “‘ popular watering places, 
inland and marine.” 

If the “ Liberals,” as the precursors of 
the Broad Church section are called by Mr. 
Overton, had but slight support in the 
ranks of the laity, the list of their clerical 
loallers comprised many distinguished per- 
sous. Parr lived for twenty-four years after 
the commencement of this century; Bishop 
Bathurst’s life, although his energy was 
somewhat dimmed at the concluding years, 
lasted far into the fourth decade; Sydney 
Smith died in 1845, and Bishop Stanley in 
1849. During this period # small section 
destined to exercise a great influence over 
the minds of men came under the fascination 
which Whately inspired from the common- 
room of Oriel College, at Oxford. Chief 
among them was Thomas Arnold, of Rugby. 

For men of active minds and reforming 
natures, little preferment from the rulers of 
the church was expected, and little was 
obtained. Such men as Jones of Nayland 
were to be found starving in country 
curacies, or in benefices of but insignificant 
value. Parr was for many years troubled 
by want of means ; but a prebendal stall in 
St. Paul’s, worth at the time of its bestowal 
on him but the nominal sum of ten pounds 
per annum, ultimately brought him a con- 
siderable income. The richest preferments 
in the English cathedral establishments and 
the most lucrative livings were bestowed on 
the ‘‘safe’’ men and on the tutors or rela- 
tions of the aristocracy. 

After the cessation of the great French 
War, large sums of money were voted by 
Parliament for the erection of additional 
churches in populous places. Too often 
the money was but ill-applied ; the churches 
of St. Pancras and St. Marylebone are 
a suflicient proof of that. But in spite of 
such failures a considerable number of new 
churches was erected: indeed, says Mr. 
Overton, “a sum of at least six millions 
may fairly be supposed to have been spent 
during the last fifteen years of our period ” 
in this manner. Many other improvements 


the only phrases in a volume of over 300 
pages which have grated on my feelings 
are those (on p. 154) on the erection of 
dissenting chapels. His style is more 
epigrammatic than of old. Whately was 
“beyond a doubt the leading spirit of that 
rising party which never rose,” and Arnold’s 
scheme ‘‘of making the Church a sort of 
theological omnibus” are phrases of un- 
doubted directness. The evidences of his 
industry and knowledge are apparent on 
every page. He has practically exhausted 
the subject. There are a few misprints: 
the chief is probably contained in the refer- 
ence on page 274 to ‘‘Mr. Gillmore, who 
knew Coleridge in his later years better 


than any man did.” 
W. P. Courtney. 








Fifty Years of My Life, in the World of 
Sport, at Ilome and Abroad, By Sir John 
Astley. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

I snovtp recommend the Anti-Gambling 

Association and their active secretary to 

buy up an edition of this book, and circulate 

it at a nominal price among their most 
earnest followers, as a shocking example of 
the bad habit at which they are tilting. If 

Lord Rosebery, as he states, mildly in- 

formed their secretary that he was not 

ashamed to own a good horse, I fear that, 
if our jolly baronet were called on to reply 
to that gentleman’s remonstrances, his lan- 
guage would hardly be so mild or parlia- 
mentary. I have no doubt that he would 
express his pride at having once possessed 
a horse that was possibly the best in the 
world, when he chose to show his quality, 
though Peter, as his enthusiastic owner 
acknowledges, on the racecourse was at 
times an idiot. I never shall forget the 
wonderful Hunt Cup at Ascot, when the 
angel, ridden by Archer, and carrying 

9 stone 3 lbs., stopped halfway to kick, 

the whole field being well in front of him, 

and when we all thought our money gone, 
took it into his head to gallop, and walked 
in an easy winner. 





pocketing a monkey; and, doubtless, like 
Peter, he estopped more than once in his 
task and took to kicking, but coaxed him. 
self into galloping again, and ended by 
writing the best book of sporting reminis- 
cences to be found in the English language, 
dedicated it, with permission, to HRiT 
the Prince of Wales, and, stone-broke as he 
is, will have the good wishes of every 
reader, that he may pocket the wished-for 
monkey—and why? because, to use the 
style of the worthy Mate, he has proved 
himself to be a good sort. 

There is healer avy kind of sport in 
which Sir John Astley is not proficient. 
As a young man, he was the best amateur 
— of his day; a good performer in 
the hunting field, and with the gun; a 
patron of professional sportsmen of all 
degrees ; for some thirty years an owner of 
raco horses; became a steward of the 
Jockey Club; in the course of twenty-six 
years won close upon £29,000 by betting ; 
put hundreds of pounds into the pockets of 
professional runners, by the series of run- 
as-you-please contests which he organised ; 
was the founder (to his own cost) of the 
Orleans Club ; wus present at the ey fight 
between Sayers and Heenan ; and, as Bell's 
Life would have put it, shared in the 
‘“‘ greater mill” upon the Alma, where he 
climbed the hill with the thia red line, after 
which the sporting subaltern, with a severe 
bullet wound through his neck, but having 
still the use of his legs, bustled about and 
made tea for his wounded comrades; dis- 
played his courage by facing the Irish 
brigade in the House of Commons in the 
seventies ; and for fifty years proved himself 
among all sorts and conditions of men a 
brave, kind hearted, and lovable English 
gentleman. All these things the reader 
will find detailed in his book; and at the 
end of his career the worthy sportsman finds 
himself stone broke, aud, if he has been his 
own worst enemy, certainly with no other 
enemy in the world. 

Sir John Astley is an admirable story 
teller, and it would be easy to fill a column 
or two of the Acapemy with plums picked 
from his book. I will content myself with 
one, which ought to amuse, without shock- 
ing, the most straight-laced follower of the 
Anti-Gambling League. He is describing 
how he gratified his Lincolnshire con- 
stituents by an equestrian performance, 
competing for the jumping prize at the 
county Agricultural Show. 

‘*T believe it was on four occasions, that I com- 
peted on a good old hunter, a perfect and 
confidential fencer, that was bound to clear any 
obstacle, not excepting iron rails, or sheep nets, 
but barring water. At the Show at Grimsby 
there was fortunately no water jump, and I 
landed the first prize cleverly; the lad that 
rode the second was over seven stone lighter 
than I was, a fair margin at even this game of 
romps. Being naturally elated at my success, 
I, the following year, was rash enough to 
attempt the performance again ; but, bad luck 
to it! there was a water jump, which caused 
me grave misgiving ; for, to tell the truth, my 
old gee and I were not fond of water-jumping. 
If there was a fair bottom we always walked 
through any water obstacle ; and if not, we gal- 
loped over it by means of the nearest bridge. So 


Now Sir John tells us frankly that he! on that lovely, bright, hot day at Lincoln Show, 





were quietly, almost imperceptibly, effected 
in the administration of the Church. Colleges | 


has taken to authorship in the hopes of! I divested myself of my coat, waistcoat, and hat, 
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all being my best, that were to appear the 
wo te week on the Lawn at Goodwood), 
and then with a cigar in my mouth, and a 
lady’s parasol in my hand, I took my turn at 
the jumps. The old gee and I got on first rate 
till we arrived at the water, and then—well 
then we both seemed bent on a grand per- 
formance. He went at it hard all, I got firm 
hold of my baccy, likewise of the parasol, and 
it looked good odds on a mighty fly—but deuce 
a bit! As soon as ever his keen eye caught 
sight of the water over the guard fence he 
scotched a bit, and, jumping short, came down 
on his knees on the edge of the water, and I 
went over his head splendid, and turned two 
or three somersaults on the (fortunately soft) 
grass, fairly bringing the house down. Deary 
me! how the crowd did laugh, and large bids 
were made to me to have another shy at it, but 
no, not for me! The most creditable part of 
the entertaining cropper was that wy cigar was 
not interfered with, nor the parasol any the 
worse. But my feelings were somewhat hurt 
by overhearing one of the crowd remark to his 
neighbour, ‘If that old fool, Jack Astley, had 
not ridden his ’oss hisself he would have won.’ 
That was hot, very—though not true” (vol. ii., 
pp. 127-9). , 

We must refrain from transferring any 
more good stories from Sir John’s pages; 
let the reader enjoy them in his book. 
One word only to thank the editor for never 
interfering with the Mate’s racy phrase- 
ology: the book is a splendid specimen of 
the vernacular. 





James Innes Mincury. 








NEW NOVELS, 


A Modern Buccaneer. By Rolf Boldrewood. 
In 3 vols. (Macmillans.) 


The Queen of Love. By 8. Baring-Gould. 
In 3 vols. (Methuen.) 


An American Peeress. By H. C. Chatfield- 
Taylor. In2vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


A Son of ths Forge. By Robert Blatchford. 
(Innes. ) 


ITis Troublesome Sister. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Her Day of Service. By Edward Garrett. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 


Eighteen of Them—Singular Stories. By 
Warwick Simpson. (The Leadenhall 
Press. ) 


Tules of the Early Australian Days. By 
Price Warung. (Sonnenschein.) 


The Death Penalty. By ©. Mellor. (Sonnen- 
schein. ) 


Is Rolf Boldrewood about to poach upon 
the preserves of Mr. Stevenson—not, in- 
deed, the Mr. Stevenson who has written 
Catriona, but the Mr. Stevenson who has 
written that ghastliest of modern tragedies, 
The Ebb Tide? Samoa, at all events, is 
almost as much in evidence in 4 Modern 
Buccaneer as in the recent years of Mr. 
Stevenson’s life; and Captain Hayston only 
needs a slight admixture of orthodox theo- 
logy to be such another as the Mephis- 
topheles—Cromwell—Paton of The Ebb Tide. 
There is no other suggestion of Mr. Ste- 
venson, however, in these three pleasant 
volumes. Rolf Boldrewood has none of his 
contemporary’s mastery of the gruesome ; 
and even although he reproduces scenes of 
violence in the life of his modern buccaneer, 


By E. T. E. Poole. 


he hies to some South Pacific Arcadia as 
soon as possible. This shrinking from the 
absolutely unpleasant spoils what would 
otherwise have been a perfect story. The 
final volume is the most agreeable of the 
three; but it is a superfluity, if not an 
excrescence. The hero, who started as a 
Byronic Corsair, closes his career as a very 
matter-of-fact Ferdinand, married to an 
excellent and quite matronly Miranda. In 
creating Miranda Christian, also, it is 
obvious that Rolf Boldrewood has yielded 
to the undoubtedly strong temptation of 
utilising the familiar story of the Pitcairn 
Islanders. The two first volumes are in 
every way admirable. They realise, as 
nothing in English literature has yet done, 
the piratical life which can still be led 
in the South Sea Islands, the most important 
elements in which are English energy and 
English blackguardism. From his first ap- 
pearance on the scene to his mysterious 
departure, Captain Hayston, unscrupulous, 
sensual, uncontrollably passionate, yet kind 
and even magnanimous, towers above all 
smaller and meaner spirits. It is also but 
fair to Rolf Boldrewood to say that, in 
compactness of plot and crispness of style, 
A Modern Buccaneer is a distinct advance 
upon anything he has yet published. 


Mr. Baring-Gould has written several 
more oppressively ‘‘ strong’ stories than Zhe 
Queen of Love, but hardly one better conceived 
or more artistically constructed. None of 
his girl-creations is equal in loveability or 
caprice to Queenie, whose travelling-show 
title is ‘** The Queen of Love”; while as a 
combination of unscrupulous and remorse- 
less selfishness with sour but sincere reli- 
gious fanaticism, Jabez Grice stands easily 
first among his creator’s siuister heroes. 
It is Mr. Baring-Gould’s weakness, how- 
ever, to carry things—especially ‘‘ strong” 
things—to what Marcus Aurelius styles the 
“sweating point.” This tendency is not 
absent from Zhe Queen of Love. Itis exhibited 
in the harshly contrasted characters of Ada 
Button and Rob Rainbow and, in their farci- 
cally tragical departure together from the 
stage on which they lag superfluous. It is 
hardly possible, indeed, to refrain from 
chuckling with Ada’s light-hearted and 
light-fingered father over her effectual 
crushing of her father-in-law ; but one feels 
at the same time that the crushing is essen- 
tially theatrical, since Jabez, having a 
certain amount of moral force, was really 
more powerful than Ada, who is absolutely 
unmoral. It is difficult, too, to get up 
any liking at first for Andrew Grice, the 
spiritless son of a tyrannical father, or to 
understand any reason, except the mystery 
of female caprice, why Queenie should prefer 
such a creature to her saviour, the mag- 
nanimous, loving, and loveable, if also eccen- 
tric and ungovernable, Rob Rainbow. But 





Gould makes the most. On the whole, 
The Queen of Love, although there is in her 
story no incident so striking as the 
death of Jabez Grice. 
kitten she is at the beginning, when her 











however, Queenie is the best character in|the slave of ‘‘a 


Rainbow her slaves; and a demure kitten 
she is at the end, when tragic circumstances 
have removed her rival. 


The author of An American Peeress can 
tell a story even of modera society 
simply, and without resorting to fin ds sivcle 
preaching or “psychology.” But the plot 
1s deplorably conventional. Badly treated 
by an English girl, Hugh Vincent, the heir 
to a peerage, turns for consolation to an 
American heiress, who is beautiful, and 
innocent, and simple, and in short “ stun- 
ning.” They are married and go to 
England, and there, of course, the English 
girl turns up again in all her imperious 
selfishness. Mischief and misunderstanding 
ensue between Laura and her husband. 
She discovers what London society is made 
of. Then Arthur Langdon haunts her with 
an object that may be gathered from the 
questions put to him by Lady Twirlington : 
‘“Why did you not leave her side at Lady 
Rawdon’s? Why dil you have her on the box 
seat of your drag at the last meet of the 
Coaching Club? Why was she in your party 
at Ascot? Why were you walking in the Park 
with her yesterday morning’ And why were 
you with her at Lady Greybrooke’s last 
night ?” 

Of course Arthur Langdon fails in his attack 
upon Laura, and she and her husband come 
to understand each other thoroughly. And, 
of course, Hugh and Laura and the baby 
go to America, and Langdon travels in Africa 
as ‘‘ another Stanley in short.” It is rather 
a pity that ‘‘of course” sums up An 
American Peeress, for it is not badly written. 


A Son of the Forge is a study in matter- 
of-fact and almost sordid realism, which 
compels respect, in virtue of its obvious 
sincerity. The son of a drunken chain- 
maker in the Black Country, the hero of 
the story, who tells it himself, is appren- 
ticed—or, rather, sold for a gallon of 
beer—to another chainmaker, who is ap- 
propriately known as ‘‘ Black Jack.” His 
father is stabbed to death; but he has 
a good angel of a sister, who exacts from 
him a promise that he will neither drink 
nor gamble, and sends him money out of 
her poor wages as a servant. She does not, 
however, exact from him a promise to return 
good for evil; and, shamefully treated by 
his master, he resolves to have his revenge. 
He takes lessons in boxing and wrestling, 
and, finally, after six years’ persecution, 


provokes a quarrel with Black Jack. The 
result is quite satisfactory. 


The tyrant 
‘drops like a poleaxed bullock beside his 


own anvil, and the blood gushes from his 
mouth in a stream.” 
over Black Jack, the Son of the Forge 
has many adventures, including service in 
the Crimea, and is taught many lessons 
in fraternity, the art of carnage, and female 
selfishness. 
there are at the least possibilities of |he is compelled to take the p 
good in Andrew, and of these Mr. Baring- | senger in the shirt factory 


After this triumph 


On his return to England, 


of mes- 

Solomon 

Brothers in Shoreditch, and become 
huge _ 3ty-faced, 

' black-bearded, bloated Jew.” Finding 


Solomons insulting Carrie, a girl whom he 
A good-natured | had met before he went to the Crimea, he 
administers to the scoundrel just such 
beauty, her misery, and her circus fascina- | another thrashing as he had given to Black 
tions make both Andrew Grice and Rob Jack. Then Mrs. Armitage, a benevolentlady 
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and the good angel of the story, steps in and 
enables the Son of the Forge and Carrie 
to marry and emigrate to Canada, where 
they have a farm of theirown. The plot 
is loosely constructed ; it is not easy to see 
why Mrs. Armitage should not have played 
her Canada trump at a much earlier period 
than shedid. But the characters—especially 
the waif Carrie and her sister—are admir- 
ably drawn, and the Crimean and White- 
chapel scenes seem to be thoroughly life- 
like. The author of A Son of the Forge 
ought to have a future before him. 


ITis Troublesome Sister is paved with good 
intentions; but out of the poor materials 
of which it is composed it was quite im- 
possible to make a good story. Jack, the 
best of young men and brothers, has a 
wilful sister Cynthia, who, very wickedly 
perhaps but not unnaturally, gets tired of 
the humdrum existence she leads with him, 
and, by way of experiment, tries life as 
a half-servant and half-companion to a 
vixenish invalid with a beautiful cousin, of 
whom the invalid is fiendishly and senselessly 
jealous. Cynthia falls in love with the 
betrothed of the beautiful cousin. He 
shows her some friendly but quite innocent 
attentions. But these are, of course, mis- 
construed: in fact, Cynthia’s folly leads to 
a great deal of ‘‘ trouble,” including the 
death of this excellent young man. Jack 
discovers her, and she ceases to ba trouble- 
some, although it is rather provoking that 
she should not marry Jack’s friend off hand, 
especially after she had been rescued by 
that friend’s (sometime) erring mother. Z7/is 
Troublesome Sister might have been made 
a good tract instead of a most indifferent 


story. 


Mr. Garrett’s new book is a quiet study 
in Northern rectitude as embodied in 
Margaret Ede, a Scotch girl, who goes into 
domestic service under the best auspices in 
England, and who does good, in a variety 
of ways, to all with whom she is brought 
in contact. In particular she “saves” 
from disgrace a somewhat weak-willed, 
empty-headed, and conceited young man, 
and probably would have married him but 
for the romance that entered into the third- 
class carriage which bore her from her 
mother and her country life, and which 
took the not very promising shape of a 
young man of ‘vigorous limb, with a 
Glengarry bonnet pushed up from his broad 
forehead.” This young man settles in one 
of the colonies, does well, makes money, 
meets the other young man who has been 
‘‘saved”’ by Margaret Ede, and of course 
returns to England to marry her. Thus 
her “ day of service,” which included atten- 
tions of the most practical kind to a brother 
who has ambitions as an artist, comes to a 
fitting end. Altogether, this is a simple 
story of an unpretentious kind. 


Despite a strain of affectation in Eighteen 
of Them—Singular Stories, the majority are 
above the level of ordinary bookstall fiction. 
There is a touch of boyish and therefore 
quite harmless cynicism about some of 
them, and the introduction at certain pages 
of Nelson’s monument and the roan and the 
chestnut strikes one as rather a useless 





impertinence than anything else. But 
when the author is natural and sticks to 
heroes of the ‘‘old chappie” sort, who are 
born, as a rule, to happiness and cigarettes, 
he can produce as pleasant a story as need 
be. Take, for example, the sixteenth in the 
series, which is almost unspotted by jin de 
siecle. In it a young man gets engaged to 
a woman who is a great deal older and a 
very great deal uglier than himself, simply 
because he is too weak of will to resist 
female scheming, even of a rather vulgar 
kind. Then—quite in the usual course of 
fiction—he falls in with the sweet girl 
whom he can care for, and who can care for 
him. So the sixteenth story resolves itself 
into the desperate effort of Ernest Leycester 
to be off with Myra Stockwell and on with 
Sara Vaughan. That effort ought, no 
doubt, to have resulted in failure; but the 
author is old-fashioned enough to prefer a 
pleasant ending to an unpleasant one, if he 
can manage it at all, and probably the 
majority of his readers will not object. 
The best of these eighteen stories are mildly 
rollicking, and are excellently adapted for 
a railway journey. 


The humour of Zales of Early Australian 
Days is occasionally too sardonic, and the 
indignation of its author is now and then 
too sibilant; but it is a book of very 
great power. The late Charles Reade 
himself could not have more effectually re- 
produced the horrors of that old penal 
system in Norfolk Island, which made 
bad men fiends, and converted even good 
men into tyrants. The ineffectual efforts 
of the courageous and philanthropic Cap- 
tain Maconochie to humanise the system, 
and to baffle the demoniacal “ Ring” 
which fights it, have the air of painful 
truth about them. ‘The Pegging Out of 
Overseer Franke” and “The Amour of 
Constable Crake” are calculated to afford the 
grim pleasure which comes from the punish- 
ment of savage cruelty and the defeat of 
ferocious sensuality. ‘‘ The Heartbreaking 
of Anstey’s Bess” is a proof—though not 
quite an adequate proof—that the author 
has a mastery not perhaps of all pathos, 
but certainly of that pathos which is based 
upon tragedy. He is, however, rather 
deficient in humour. Thus, there is a touch 
of barrack-room coarseness in ‘“ Parson 
Ford’s Confessional,” and there is not a 
touch of anything better. All things con- 
sidered, however, it must be allowed that a 
powerful writer—one, too, whose strength 
is subjective rather than objective—is re- 
vealed in Zales of Early Australian Days. 


The Death Penalty does not claim to be 
anything but a “shocker”; but it is 
clumsily constructed, and by no means 
attractively written. It supplies almost a 
superfluity of modern horrors—a /iaison, a 
marriage which is morally less defensible 
than the /iaison, two murders, an incredible 
piece of detectivism, and a suicide. Criti- 
cism is superfluous, and would be cruel. 

Writrram WAttace. 











CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


Adversaria Critica Sacra. By the Rev. F. H. 
A. Scrivener. (Cambridge: University Press.) 
This volume, the last contribution of the late 
Dr. Scrivener to Biblical criticism, contains a 
description of some sixty-three MSS. of the 
Greek New Testament, with numerous colla- 
tions, and forms a valuable addition to the 
materials at the disposal of the critic. Most of 
the codices here illustrated belong to the 
Burdett-Coutts collection of Cursives, and to 
no more competent person could they have been 
entrusted than to Dr. Scrivener. Of the 
more important MSS. thus made accessible, 
special notice should be directed to Evan 
556, of which a full collation is printed. The 
interest of this Cursive arises from the fact that 
it belongs to the ‘‘Ferrar” group, of which 
the four best known members are Codd. 13, 
69, 124, 346. That this group is larger than 
used to be believed, seems to be everyday 
becoming moreclear. The Abbé Martin would 
include in it Cod. 348, and some critics add 
Cod. 561; but Dr. Scrivener was of opinion 
that Cod. 556 more certainly belonged to the 
family than did either of these, inasmuch as it 
has the pericope de adultera after Luke xxi. 38, 
and transposes Luke xxii. 43, 44 to Matthew 
xxvi. 39, which characteristic variants (though 
resent in Ferrar’s MSS.) are not to be 
ound in either 348 or 561. It is pro- 
bable that the last word has not yet been 
said upon this curious family. Other Cur- 
sives, wholly or partially collated here, are 
Evann. 59, 66, 492, 503, and, of the Apocalypse, 
26, 27, and 89. The numbers are those given 
in Scrivener’s Introduction. The collation 
seems to be executed with care and skill so far 
as we have been able to test it. Scholars 
may be glad to compare the MSS. of 
the Apocalypse with the recensions of the 
late W. H. Simcox, referred to by Dr. 
Gregory, and published in the current num- 
ber of the Journal of Philology. On p. xiiii. 
an account is given of a Cursive in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Hoskier, to which the number 618 
is assigned; but this seems to be a mistake. 
Both the third and fourth editions of Scrivener's 
Introduction agree in assigning this number to 
a MS. in the University Library at Cambridge, 
and in neither is any mention made of Mr. 
Hoskier’s Cursive. It is numbered 1278 in the 
Addenda to Dr. Gregory’s Prolegomena. Evan 
604, which was also collated by Mr. Hoskier, is, 
we note, described through a misprint on p. 
xxv. as B.M. Egerton 604; it is really B.M. 
Egerton 2610. A transcript is also given here 
of W*, an Uncial fragment of St. Mark at 
Cambridge; but this does not add anything 
to our krowledge, as it was printed in full 
(with photographic facsimiles) in 1889 by 
Prof. Rendel Harris as an appendix to his tract 
on Tatian’s Diatessaron. This repetition may 
be accounted for by the fact (which we learn 
on inquiry) that a large portion of the volume 
was printed off before Dr. Scrivener’s death, 
and that for the remainder his manuscript has 
been reproduced as nearly as possible in the form 
in which it left his hands. More important 1s 
the transcript of the LXX. passages from the 
Palimpsest B.C iii. 46, which underlie a lection- 
ary taken ‘‘partly from the Gospels, partly 
from the Epistles.’”’ We do not know, how- 
ever, what system of numeration is followed 
when this MS. Evast. 249 is equated to 
Apost. 82. 

The Liturgy of the Holy Apostles Adai and 
Mari : together with two Additional Liturgies to 
be said on Certain Feasts and Other Days, and 
the Order of Baptism. Complete and entire, 
collated from many Manuscripts from various 
places. (S.P.C.K.) This handsome quarto 
has followed in quick succession on the East 
Syrian Daily Offices, translated by - Dean 
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Maclean, which was noticed in the ACADEMY 
of April 14. The translation bears the same 
stamp of scholarly thoroughness; and we are 
able to say that, though in the present case 
more than one have been engaged on the task 
of translation, this work has had the singular 
advantage of being executed with Dean Mac- 
lean’s co-operation. The text is much more 
full than that used by Renaudot, and for the 
first time the English reader is put in possession 
of the complete Eucharistic services of the 
Nestorian Church. The ‘two additional 
liturgies mentioned in the title of the book are 
the liturgies of Theodore and Nestorius. The 
shape (large quarto) given to the volume, ss we 
have learned on inquiry, was adopted with the 
view of its being bound up with the Syriac text 
printed at the press of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s mission at Urmi, this Syriac text 
being intended for actual use in the native 
church. As in the case of the Daily Offices, 
the translators have wisely, in many cases, 
merely transliterated Syriac technical terms, 
there being no real equivalent for them in 
Western rituals. It is by no means certain 
that the words of institution are always intro- 
duced in the actual use of the liturgy of Mar 
Adai and Mar Mari, and it is questionable 
whether this tampering with the original text 
(though the fact is indicated by a footnote) is 
not a mistake on the part of those concerned. 
The introduction of the deacon’s part, so far as 
it is derived from authentic texts, stands on a 
different footing. 


The Celtic Church in Scotland. By John Dow- 
den, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. (S. P. C. K.) 
This is another of the monographs on the early 
ecclesiastical history and antiquities of these 
islands which are appearing under the auspices 
of the 8S. P.C. K. Bishop Dowden is a spe- 
cialist in Scottish, and more generally in Celtic, 
ecclesiology ; and the preparation of the present 
volume could not have been entrusted to more 
competent hands. It is professedly a compila- 
tion from larger and more expensive works, to 
which the Bishop freel attention and 
acknowledges his own indebtedness. The object 
is to lay before the general reader all that is 
known about the history and character of the 
Christian Church in Scotland from the earliest 
times to the death of St. Margaret. The sources 
of information, if we except Adamnan’s Life of 
St.Columba, admirably edited by the late Bishop 
Reeves, though various, are few and scanty ; 
but they are here well brought together, and 
they are garnished by comments, sometimes 
amusing, always both sensible and true. We 
must not occupy space by quotations; but, in 
illustration of this remark, we would refer our 
readers to the Story of the Water Cow (p. 78), 
aud to the remarks about that very debateable 
subject, the origin and character of the Culdees 
(pp. 203-7). On two points of detail where 
Dr. Dowden expresses uncertainty we think 
that we can help him. The title, praecipuus 
sacerdos, as the equivalent of Bishop, is given 
to St. Xystus I. in the Sacramentary of Leo. 
Hence we may infer that the praecipui sacerdotes 
on the Kirkmadrine Stone were Bishops and 
not Presbyters (p. 14). The meaning of polaire 
(pp. 319, 338) may now be considered to have 
been settled by Mr. Whitley Stokes. It is a 
loan-word from the Latin pugillaris, and means 
not a “‘ bookcover,” but a ‘ writing tablet.” 


The Church in France. By R. Travers Smith. 
With Maps. (Wells - lin Darton & Co.) This 
volume belon, s to ‘“‘The National Churches” 
series, and compare favourably with any 
of its predecessors. The points selected are 
those which throw the best light on that which 
distinguishes the history of the Roman Catholic 
Church in France from that of the same Church 
in other countries of Europe. The outline is well 
designed, and the proportionate value of events 





is well kept. There is, however, a difference to 
be observed in different portions of the volume. 
In the early part Dr. Travers Smith seems 
familiar with the texts of the Hilaries, of 
Sidonius Apollinaris, of Salvian, and of the 
early French Councils; but when we come to 
later times we find indeed good authorities used, 
but hardly the same acquaintance with the 
originals. Augustin Thierry, H. Martin, 
Michelet, Abbé Guettée, Taine, Jervis, and 
Sidney Lear, are excellent guides to follow; but 
they hardly make up for the lack of the know- 
ledge of the originals in all cases. In dealing 
with Jansenism and the Port-Royalists, ac- 
quaintance with the memoirs of the Arnauld 
family, so many of whom had gained hereditary 
distinction in the wars against the Huguenots, 
helps to account for their utter lack of sym- 
pathy with the persecuted Calvinists, whose 

octrines their own approached so closely on 
some points. So, too, their excessive dependence 
on St. Augustin, their want of the broader out- 
look which an equal acquaintance with the 
Alexandrian school and the Fathers of the East 
would have given them, is apparent to all who 
study the writings of the Jansenists. If, as 
stated on p. 473, the Church of France ‘‘ has 
dismissed St. Paul with Port-Royal,” it might 
with almost equal truth be said that Port- 
Royal had previously substituted St. Augustin 
for St. Paul. Now and then a fact is omitted 
which we think should have been noticed: e.g., 
the establishment of the Rosary by St. Dominic 
amid the horrors of the Albigensian War, re- 
affirmed as a fact by the present Pope, who has 
dedicated the month of October to the Rosary, 
and made its recitation one of the most popular 
forms of devotion. So, too, the annulling by 
Leo XIII. of the Bull of Clement XIV. for the 
suppression of the Jesuits should have been 
mentioned in a note. In treating of the 
Catholic revival of the present century, the 
parallel of Sir Walter Scott with Chateaubriand, 
and English parallels with the whole movement 
that has followed, might have been indicated. 
We should feel inclined to give a larger place 
to Lamennais than does Dr. Travers Smith. 
Lamennais, like Carlyle, had something in him 
of the prophet and the seer, and the teaching 
of the Paroles d’un Croyant is by no means 
yet exhausted. A little too much is made of 
Lasserre’s Translation of the Gospels, which 
was certainly not impeccable either in scholar- 
ship or in style. Our author does not seem 
aware how numerous are the translations into 
French, even from mediaeval times. The 
account of Bossuet is somewhat poor: the 
Discours sur V Histoire Universelle should have 
been mentioned as the last great attempt, like 
St. Augustin’s De Civitute Dei and Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, to justify the ways of God to 
man. The peculiar sensibility or sentimentalism 
of the Revolution, so strangely mingled with 
its cruelties, seem to descend from Fénélon, 
through Bernardin de St. Pierre and Rousseau. 
The great weakness and misfortune of the 
Protestants, that which paralysed their action 
during the Revolution and afterwards, lay in 
the fact that they owed their tolerance largely 
to Voltaire, that they were still more influenced 
by Rousseau, and that, when the Evangelical 
revival came at last, it came through foreigners. 
But all this is little more than matter of 
opinion. Of. more serious consequence is the 
occasional clumsiness of the style. This is some- 
times startling: the author should go through 
the whole volume, and ask himself carefully to 
what his pronouns refer. On p. 114, we have 
“the excessive intemperance of the prince in 
ecclesiastical affairs,” surely ‘‘ interference” is 
the word meant; “pretended” is more than 
once used in the sense of ‘‘claimed.” In the 
notes, both in Latin (p. 119) and in French 
(p. 293), and elsewhere, punctuation, accents, 
and orthography are all faulty. Dates occa- 








sionally need to be supplied. All this might be 
easily set to rights in a new edition, and the 
work be rendered the best manual within the 
compass which we have in English of the 
History of the Church in France. 

Addresses by Phillips Brooks. (Fisher Unwin. 

No man, whatever form his religion may take, 
can read these addresses without profit. We 
can well believe, as we are told in the intro- 
duction, that Bishop Brooks ‘‘ was listened to 
eagerly by the brainy men of State-street, the 
merchants and the lawyers of the city, and by 
the devout women of the Black Bay, and by the 
poor and plain men who found a sitting at the 
noon hour in St. Paul’s Church.” ‘“ Brainy 
men” have not always been addressed in 
churches aes the good Bishop addressed them, 
or they might be seen there more often. ‘‘ My 
friend, the atheist,” says this unique bishop. 
Were this the tone adopted towards those who 
doubt, many a so-called atheist would be in name 
as well as indeed an earnest Christian. The most 
interesting of the eight sermons is incontestably 
that on Abraham Lincoln, preached in 
Philadelphia, while the body of the President 
was lying in that city. The text was taken from 
the Psalms: 
** He chose David also His servant, and took him 
away from the sheepfolds; that he might feed 
Jacob his people, and Israel His inheritance. So 
he fed them with a faithful and true heart, and 
ruled chem prudently with all his power.” 


Phillips Brooks is not a preacher whose sermons 
can be judged by extracts. Those who never 
heard the torrent of his eloquence must now be 
content to read him; but they might fare 
worse. After they have read this unassuming 
volume we shall surprised if they do not 
ask for more—an unusual request in the matter 
of sermons. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


ProressoR MAspPero’s great] work on the 
Dawn of Civilisation (Zes Origines), treating of 
Egypt and Chaldaea, will appear some time in 
the autumn, simultaneously in Paris, London, 
and New York. It will consist of over eight 
hundred pages, copiously illustrated with 
drawings and maps made expressly for the 
work, The English translation, edited by Prof. 
Sayce, will be published by the 8. P. C. K. 

Messrs. Lonemans & Co. will publish in 
the autumn a new book by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
entitled Wandering Words, consisting of a series 
of articles which have been contributed chiefly 
to American magazines and newspapers, with 
numerous illustrations from photographs and 
from drawings by Mr. B. Boothby. 


Apmrrers of ‘‘ Cheer Boys Cheer,” ‘“‘ A Life 
on the Ocean Wave,” and other songs by Mr. 
Henry Russell, will be glad to learn that he in- 
tends to publish at an early date a volume of 
random reminiscences, extending over the past 
seventy years. The book, which will be jointly 
edited by Mr. H. St. Juhn Cooper, a grandson 
of the composer, and Mr. Percy C. Bishop, will 
be published simultanevusly in London and 
New York. 

Mr. WALTER Scorr proposes to issue three 
volumes of ‘‘ Dramatic Essays,” under the 
editorship of Mr. William Archer and Mr. 
Robert W. Lowe. The first series will consist 
of selections from the criticisms of Leigh Hunt, 
both those published in 1807 (tong out of print) 
and the articles contributed more than twenty 
years later to the Tatler, which have never been 
republished. The second series will contain 
the criticisms of William Hazlitt on Kean and 
his contemporaries. The third series will con- 
tain hitherto uncollected criticisms by John 
Forster, George Henry Lewes, and others, with 
selectiors from the writings of William Robson 
(‘*The Old Playgoer’’). 
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Messrs. WILLIAM ANDREWS & Co., of 
Hull, proposs shortly issuing The Quaker Poets 
of England, by Evelyn Pyne (Mrs. Evelyn 
Noble Armitage) author of ‘‘ The Message of 
Quakerism to the Present Day,” &c. The 
volume will include biographical notices of all 
Quaker poets down to the present time, 
together with selections from their poetry, and 
will be prefaced with an essay on the peculiar 
characteristics of Quaker poetry, and a brief 
sketch of the rise of the Society of Friends in 
England. 


Mr. Henry Dunninac MacL£op’s Treatise 
on Bimetallism will be published by Messrs. 
Longmans & Co, next week. 


Messrs. JAMES ParKER & Co., of Oxford, 
are the publishers in this country of a 
supplement to the Bollandist collections, deal- 
ing chiefly with the saints of the Merovingian 
period, which is now being edited by the Abbé 
Narbey. The work is based upon the discovery 
of valuable MSS. in public libraries and in 
ecclesiastical archives on the continent, relating 
to the first bishops of churches in Gaul, the 
martyrs of later persecutions, and the founders 
of abbeys in the sixth and seventh centuries. 
Each of the texts is preceded by an introduc- 
tion, in which the editor explains the degree of 
authority that the MS. deserves; and he has 
also added a dissertation on the date of the 
abaudonment of the Old Latin versions of the 
Bible. The mode of publication isin parts, of 
which there will be about twenty-five in all, 
forming ultimately two volumes. We may 
mention that one of the parts will be devoted 
to the evangelisation of Britain by the efforts 
of King Lucius, and another to the lives of 
British and English saints. 


Mr. Extiort Srock announces the follow- 
ing volumes of verse for early publication: 
Sonnets and Other Verses, by Edward Harding ; 
Jezebel: A Dramatic Poem, by H. H. Orpea- 
Palmer; A Christmas T'ale, and Other Poems, 
by G. E. Gillett; and Sea Spray, and Other 
Verses, by J. G. Bednall. 


Messrs. Warp & Downey, the publishers, 
have removed from York-street, Covent-garden, 
to 12, York-buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


Mr. A. J. BAtrour will take the chair at the 
annual meeting of the British Economic 
Association, to be held on Wednesday next in 
the lecture theatre of the Museum of Practical 
Geology, Jermyn-street, when Prof. J. 8. 
Nicholson, of Edinburgh, will deliver an 
address on ‘Political Economy and 
Journalism.” 


Tue library of St. Paul’s School has recently 
received some interesting donations. The stock 
of Miltons has been enriched by a fine copy of 
the fourth edition (the first illustrated one) of 
Paradise Lost; the Defence of the People of 
England (1692); and Literae Pseudosenatus 
(1676). Anotber gift is that of Hermes, a 
forgotten magazine edited by Paulines in 1832. 


Tuk Rev. W. Done Bushell has issued two 
more of his interesting series of “ Harrow 
Octocentenary Tracts” (Cambridge: Mac- 
millan & Bowes), which—it may be as well 
to repeat—have nothing to do with the 
School, but take their title from the fact that 
the parish church was consecrated in January, 
1094. No. 3 prints a charter of King Offa, 
dated 767, granting to Abbot Stidberht 
‘‘terram xxx. manentium in Middil Saexum 
bituih gumeninga hergae end liddinge,” which 
is by far the earliest mention of Harrow, 
though it has hitherto escaped the notice of 
local historians. No. 4 contains the record of 
Harrow in Domesday, together with explana- 
tory notes, and contemporary documents 
relating to the 
church by Anselm. 
Bishop of 


consecration of the 
It appears that the 
London had 


disputed the 








claim of the Archbishop to intrude into his 
diocese, and that Anselm fortified himself with 
the opinion of Wulstan of Worcester, the sur- 
vivor of the Anglo-Saxon bishops. There is 
also an amusing account of a medieval miracle 
that took place on the occasion. The Tract is 
illustrated with a portrait of Anselm, from a 
copy of the Monologion in the public library at 
Rouen, which has never before been repro- 
duced. 


Tue last of the sale catalogues issued by 
Martinus Nijhoff, of the Hague, deals with 
military history and military science. It com- 
prises 2225 lots, elaborately classified under 
about twenty-three headings. Some of the 
most interesting relate to Asiatic warfare and 
to sieges. There are also several curious 
pieces associated with the Emperor Charles V. 
The prices set on English books seem rather 
high. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES, 


In the July number of the Antiquary will 
appear a description of children’s songs in 
Berwickshire; an article on the Heraldic Ex- 
hibition recently held at Burlington House ; a 
report on the progress of the excavations at 
Silchester, so far as they have b2en undertaken 
this season; a description, with plan, of the 
earthworks on the Wolds called Huggate 
Dikes ; and an account of certain antiquities in 
Anglesea, by the late H. H. Lines. 


In addition to the learned articles mentioned 
last week, the July number of the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review will contain the following : 
‘Ts the State the Owner of All the Land in 
India?” by Mr. B. H. Baden-Powell; ‘‘ The 
Mussalmans of Bengal,” by Mr. John Beames; 
‘Tne Protected Princes of India,” by Sir 
Roper Lethbridge ; and ‘‘ Badakshan: its His- 
tory, Topography, and People,” by the editor 
(Dr. Leitner), who will also publish portraits 
of the chiefs of the Ismailians, the disciples of 
the Old Man of the Mountains, the so-called 
‘‘assassins”’ of the Crusades. 


THe Humanitarian will henceforth be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. Among 
the contributors to the July number will be 
Sir Henry Roscoe on ‘‘ Technical Education ”’ ; 
the Dean of Ely on “ The Labour Movement” ; 
the editor (Mrs. Martin) on ‘‘ Commercial 
Immorality”; Lady Violet Greville on the 
‘New Woman”; Lady Burton on ‘The 
Position of the Animal Creation’; Iota on 
‘‘ Life in the Australian Bush”; and Mr. W. 
H. Wilkins. 


Tne Newbery House Magazine begins a new 
series with the July number. The outward 
appearance, some details of typography, the 
paper on which it is printed, will all be 
changed, and the alterations editorially an- 
nounced in June will come into force. Two 
new serial stories will commence, and the 
number will be profusely illustrated. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


CAMBRIDGE anticipated Oxford by two days in 
conferring an honorary degree upon Captain 
Mahan, of the United States’ Navy. The 
following is the Latin speech which the Public 
Orator (Dr. Sandys) delivered on the occa- 
sion (June 18) :— 

‘* Hospitem nostrum, trans oceanum Atlanticum 
ad Britanniam nuper advectum, animo fraterno 
hodie libenter salutamus. Salutamus reipublicae 
maximae civem, virum et scientiae et historiae 





— 


splendida resurgit ; inimperio nostro maritimo non 
modo commercii nostri late diffusi causam et origi- 
nem respicimus, sed etiam colonarium nostrarum 
procul iacentium praesidium et auxilium agnosci- 
mus; novis denique stimulis incitamur, ut orbis 
terrarum ad communem fructum, pacis universae 
ad communem utilitatem, gloriam illam e manibus 
nostris ne sinamus eripi. Auguramur etiam in 
posterum fratres nostros transmarinos gloriae illius 
participes futuros; interim utrimque eiusdem 
sanguinis, eiusdem linguae, eiusdem gloriae 
conscii, trans oceanum non iam ut olim dissocia-. 
bilem, hospitio in perpetuum (ut speramus) 
duraturo, dextras invicem libenter tendimus. 
Quos coniungit amor, nequiquam dividit aequor ; 
Tungimus unanimes trans freta magna manus. 


Duco ad vos virum hospitii iure Britannis con- 
iunictissimum, rei navalis Americanae inter decora 
numeratum, ALUREDUM THAyER Maunan.”’ 

At the same time the honorary degree of 
M.A. was conferred upon Mr. Ernest Clarke, 
the secretary, and Dr. John Augustus Volcker, 
the consulting chemist, of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society. The other honorary degrees, 
in connexion with the Agricultural Show, will 
be confe:red by the Chancellor in person (the 
Duke of Devonshire) on Wednesday next, 
June 27, for extraordinary expenses on which 
occasion the university has made a grant of 
£150. 

Or those whose names have already been 
mentioned as recipients of honorary degrees at 
Oxford, Prof. Lanciani was unable to be present 
at the Encaenia on Wednesday. 


TRINITY CoLLEGE, Dublin, will next Thurs- 
day confer the honorary degree of LL.D. upon 
Lord Russell of Killowen. 


Mr. G. W. Prornero, of King’s College, 
Cambridge, has been elected to the new chair 
of history at Edinburgh. His only serious 
competitor was Mr. P. Hume Brown—the 
biographer of Buchanan and author of several 
volumes published by the Scottish History 
Society—who had the additional advantage of 
being an Edinburgh graduate. 


Mr. M. R. James, dean of King’s College, 
and curator of the Fitzwilliam Museum, bas 
been approved by the general board of studies 
at Cambridge for the degree of Doctor in 
Letters. 


BAtLIoL College, Oxford, has elected to 
honorary fellowships Sir Edward Fry (a 
graduate of London) and Prof. Lewis Camp- 
bell (some time exhibitioner of the college). 


Tue Rev. Edmund Hogan, 8.J., has been 
re-elected Todd Professor of the Celtic Lan- 
guages of the Royal Irish Academy. 


A University Extension congress is to be 
held on Friday and Saturday of the present 
week, in the lecture theatre of Burlington 
House. The Chancellors of the three universi- 
ties of Oxford, Cambridge, and London will 
preside at the three meetings, for the discussion 
of the following subjects :— 


‘The means of preserving and further develop- 
ing the educational character of University Exten- 
sion work, and the relation of the more popular to 
the more strictly educational side of the move- 
ment. 

“The escentials of efficient central and _ loca! 
organisation, and the relation, educational and 
financial, of the University Extension movement 
to the state and to local authorities. ; 

“‘The educational possibilities of University 
Extension work and methods in relation to regular 
university studies and degrees.’’ 


THE annual gathering of past and present 
pupils of Queen’s College, Harley-street, will 


navalis peritissimum, qui in litterarum monumentis | be held on Saturday next, June 30, at 4 p.™- 
ordine perspicuo dispositis luculenter ostendit, | Dr. Montagu Butler, master of Trinity College, 
gentium magnerum in historia maris imperium | Cambridge, has promised to deliver an address. 


WHEN noticing the last number of Minerva, 
the German “Jahrbuch der Gelehrten Welt 


quantum valuerit. Dum talis viri libros stili lucidi 


lumine illustratos perlegimus, ante oculos nostros . 
gloriae nostrae navalis imago velut ex ipsis undis 
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(AcapEMY, January 20), we expressed a hope 
that the two portraits which have appeared—of 
Mommsen and Pasteur—might be followed by 
a portrait of Lord Kelvin. We are now pleased 
to hear that our desire will be realised in the 


volume for 1895. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
THE LILY AND THE POET. 
(A Reminiscence of Thirlmere, May, 1893.) 


A iy on the highroad lay 

Beneath the fierce and scorching ray 
Of midday summer sun. 

It chanced a Poet, pasting by, 

Upon the Lily cast his eye ; 
His sympathy it won. 

** Poor little flower,” he pitying said, 

‘* Who left thee thus with drooping head 
Beneath a burning sky ? 

Ah me ! it was a thoughtlees deed 

To cast thee forth, like common weed, 
To wither and to die 


Away from cool and grateful shade 
Of garden bed or mossy glade, 

Where, erstwhile, thou didst bloom. 
My heart with pity bleeds for thee, 
Thus treated sc despitefully 

And left to such a doom. 


The Lily is the spotless flower, 

The emblem of the priceless dower 
Of purity of heart ; 

King Solomon, in all his power, 

Was not arrayed like thee, sweet flower, 
Thou work of Nature’s art. 


I cannot leave thee in thy need, 
Amidst the dust to pant and bleed, 
I cannot leave thee so. 
Close by there lies a lovely mere 
Whose sparkling waters, bright and clear, 
O'er waterlilies flow. 
Upon its cool refreshing breast 
I'll lay thee gently down to rest 
And banish all thy pain. 
The water-sprites will change thy shape, 
And, as a ‘ Lily of the Lake,’ 
Thou yet shalt bloom again.” 


C. M. A. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE June number of the Revue de Paris opens 
with a witty drawing-room comedy: “ Villé- 
giature,’ by M. Henri Meilhac; ‘‘ Une 
Colonne de Guerre au Soudan” is a fragment 
of Commandant Péroz’s forthcoming volume, 
“Au Niger,” the narrative of the French 
expedition against Samory (1892-3) under the 
command of Colonial Humbert ; M. Rébellian’s 
essay on Le Pére Joseph is drawn in a great 
measure from the recent work of M. Fagniez’ 
‘Le Pére Joseph et Richelieu,” and is a rehabi- 
litation of the character of the celebrated Fran- 
ciscan monk so erroneously portrayed in de 

igny’s ‘‘ Cing-Mars.”’ Fiction is represented 
by the second part of M. Ferdinand Fabre’s 
pretty story, ‘‘ Mon Ami Gofferot ” ; M. Gabriel 
d’Annunzio contributes a morbid sensational 
nouvelle “Ta Sieste” ; and the number con- 
cludes with an article on Greek music, by M. 
Théodore Reinach, 


THe chief article in the Buletin of the Real 
Academia de le Historia for May is by Antonio 
Blazquez, on the Coasts of Spain during the 
Roman epoch. It is accompanied with a map. 
The preponderance of Keltic names on the 
north and north-west coasts over those on 
the south and south-east is very marked. 
Sehor Blazquez pays more attention to the 
topography and to the measured distance 
of the itineraries, and less to toponymy and 
etymology than most of his predecessors 
have done. There is a laudatory notice of 
Carmelo de Echegaray’s Historical Investi- 
gations in Guipuzcoa, by Gomez de Arteche. 








F. Codera, reporting on some newly-acquired | romised to describe the other Basque MSS. 


volumes, asserts that there are far more books 
— (i.e., lithographed) in Morocco than 

uropean scholars generally imagine. A new 
prehistoric station near Badajoz is signalised ; 
and Father Fita prints an interesting letter 
from the lately beatified Fr. Diego de Cadiz, 
describing his method of conducting a Mission 
in 1781. 

In the Revista Contemporanea, Javier Soravilla 
is now bringing to a close a valuable series of 
studies on ‘‘ La Celestina,” which began in the 
number for January 15. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
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Menpis, Catulle. La Maison de la Vieille. Paris: Char- 
tier. 3 fr. 50 c. . 

Somocar, E. Ludwig Kossuth. Sein Leben u. Wirken. 
pzig: Wigand. 3 M. 


Sportperce ve Loveysout, le Vicomte de. Les Lundis 
d@’un Chercheur. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 8 fr. 50 c. 
Warvecke, F. Biicherzeichen d. 15.1. 16. Jahrh. y. Diirer 


u.A. 2. Hft. Berlin: Stargardt. 5M. 
Werpmany, ©. Deutsche Miinner in Afrika. Liibeck: 
Ribring. 6M. 
THEOLOGY. 


Corpus seriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum. Vol. XXTX 
Sancti Pontii Meropii Paulini Nolani upera. Pars I 
Epistulae. Leipzig: Freytag. 15 M. 50 Pf. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 


Aupirrret-Pasquiss, le Due ad’. Mémoires du Chancelier 
Pasquier. 2¢ Partie. Restauration. I. 1815— 20. 
T.4. Paris: Plon. 8 fr. 

Borumer, J. F. Regesta imperii. V. 7. Lfg. Innsbruck: 
Wagner. 12 M. 60 Pf. 

Demante, Gab. Etude historique sur les gens de condition 
mainmortable, en France, au 1S¢ sicle. Paris: Picard. 


8 fr. 
Dassen, Hector. Transformations sociales. Paris: Alcan. 
3 fr. 50 c. 


Duvivier, Ch. Les Influences francaise et germanique en 
Belgique au XIIle siécle. La Querelle Ges d’Avesnes et 
de Dampierre, jusqu’d la mort de Jean d’Avesnes (1257). 
Paris: Picard. 20 fr. 

Fontes iuris germani antiqui. Hincmarus, de ordine palatii. 
Ed. V. Krause. £0 Pf. Leges Visigothorum antiquiores. 
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CORRESPONDENUVE. 
A BASQUE GRAMMAR IN THE LIBRARY OF 
SHIRBURN CASTLE, OXFORDSHIRE. 

Jesus College, Oxford: Jane 15, 1894. 

In the ACADEMY of January 21, 1893, you 
were good enough to print a long letter of 
mine about a Basque Version (a fragment) of 
the Old Testament existing in MS. in Lord 
Macclesfield’s Library. In that letter 











longing to the same owner—viz., a Grammar 
and a portion (in five volumes) of a Latin- 
Basque Dictionary. It was my intention to 
fulfil this promise last year; but the task of 
preparing for the press the edition of Genesis 
and part of Exodus exhausted all my leisure, 
and it is only after the lapse of more than a 

ear that Iam able to write. In this letter I 
intend to deal with the Grammar only, leaving 
the Dictionary for a later effort. I regret the 
delay ; for it is characteristic of a stage of very 
early acquaintance with a subject that one then 
writes with more confidence and dogmatism. 
In 1893 I had just enough knowledge of Basque 
questions to justify me in writing a letter to 
The Times, as people do; but I have not yet 
acquired sufficient to give me any confidence 
in writing to a learned journal like the 
AcADEMY. It has, however, been impossible 
to copy out more than seventy chapters of 
a Basque MS. and to read the proofs over 
and over again, without gaining some know- 
ledge of the strange language in which 
it is written, and even getting some insight 
into the vagaries of the Basque verb. The 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press have, with 
their usual generosity, published the 0O.T. 
Version in their series of ‘‘Anecdota Oxoniensia,”’ 
and it is to be purchased for the not very 
moderate sum of 18s, 6d. 

From the Introduction to that work I quote 
the following description of the Grammar. A 
Basque Grammar (press-mark, North Library 
112, H, 18). This is a folio volume of 540 
pages. It is written in a careful and legible 
hand on both sides of the leaf; it contains few 
erasures or corrections and (unlike the other 
MSS.) is apparently not a first but a final copy, 
ready for the press. The following introduc- 
tory remarks are worth quoting, because they 
contain the only indication given of the 
authorship of the work :— 


‘* Graihaire Cantabrique 


‘a 
Par Pierre D’urte Min. du st. Euangile 
natif de st, Ieandeluz de la Prouince 
de Labour dans la Cantabrie francoise 
ditte vulgairem' pais de basque ou 
bizcaye. Escalherria ou bizcaya. 
De Toute la Cantabrie francoise on l’on parle le 
meilleur basque c’est dans la prouince de Labour 
qu’on nomme Laphurdi et surtout i st Ieandeluz 
et a Sara, deux parroisses de cet'e prouince dis- 
tantes de deux petites lieues )’une de l'autre, 
c’est ce que tout le 4 auoue vnanim' en cco 
pais la.”’ 

The MS. proceeds to give a description of the 
Basque Alphabet, with minute instructions as 
to the pronunciation of every letter; this takes 
twelve pages. On page 13 we have the Pater 
Noster given in Basque (‘‘ en tutoyant et sans 
tutoyer’’). On page 14 we have the Credo. 
From page 15 to page 39 is a set of 
vocabularies, French-Basque. These have been 
copied by the Rev. Andrew Clark, Fellow of 
Lincoln College, and have been published in 
the Revue de Linguistique of October, 1893, and 
January, 1894. On page 73 the verbs begin 
and continue to page 425. Then the adverbs, 
participles, prepositions, interjections, and 
syntax are briefly treated, not without con- 
tinual reference to the verb. Then follow 
almost thirty pages of ‘‘ phrases familiaires,” 
French-Basque, and some more pages of the 
verb: these I have inadvertently omitted to 
mention in my Introduction. Page 538 is 
evidently the end of the treatise (though a leaf, 
by the mistake of the binder, has been placed 
after it), for it ends thus: 

** Soli Deo honor 
Et Gloria in 
saecula saeculorum 
Amen,’’ 


Such is the Grammar which is now, by the 


I | kindness of Lord Macclesfield, in the Bodleian 
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Library. The question which arises is: ‘‘ How 
shall it be published, if it is to appear at all ?” 
About the seventy-three pages which precede 
I have already 


the verb there is no difficulty. 


| Grammar (p. 46), ‘‘ The Basque language has 


no more a Subjunctive than the English lan- 
guage,” “‘the Infinitive is also unknown” (p. 
47). Pierre d’Urte in a Latin dissertation, 


copied the greater part of them, and they may | prefixed to his Dictionary (this dissertation has 


be printed in some foreign journal during the 
course of this year. But I have neither the 


leisure nor the inclination to copy about four 
It is a task | mood; Lecluse dwells at much length on the 


hundred pages of verbal forms. 
which would take a practised copyist about two 
months, but which would occupy me (with the 
time I could spare) as many years. It isnot to 
be expected that the noble owner will allow the 
MS. to remain in the Bodleian indefinitely. It, 
therefore, must be asked whether scholars 
interested in the study of Basque will contri- 
bute the necessary funds for copying the 
greater part of this Grammar. The question 
of publication may be considered later; but it 
must, probably, be done by subscription. The 
generosity of the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press is very great, but it is not reasonable that 
they should be asked so soon again to under- 
take an unremunerative work. Possibly their 
interest in philological science may induce them 
to offer favourable terms for the publication. 
If this should be so, I will gladly see the work 
through the press. 

Having thus cleared the way for a practical 
result, allow me to conclude this letter with a 
few observations on the vexed question of the 
Basque Verb. They may be justified by the 
consideration that the publication of this 
Grammar depends on the question, whether the 
Basque Verb is worth the trouble or not. 
If the importance of the Basque Verb is 
admitted, we can hardly deny that it is some- 
what of a disgrace to scholars that an inde- 
pendent treatise on the snbject written two 
hundred years ago should not yet have seen the 
light. 

I must be careful not to depreciate Basque 
studies, for even differences of opinion on this 
subject excite animosities which were once 
thought to be peculiar to theological contro- 
versy. With such a mass of verbal forms 
before us, it may seem paradoxical to inquire 
whether there is a Basque Verb at all, or 
whether these pages represent an effort to 
make up for the want of it. If its existence is 
allowed, we may next inquire whether these 
verbal forms attempt to secure, with inadequate 
material, in a way more or less clumsy, a 
result which other languages attain by a simpler 
method, or whether, as some Baskophils (lately 
styled Basko-maniacs) affirm, the Basque Verb 
is the most exquisite instrument ever invented 
for the expression of human thought. These 
enthusiasts are never tired of pointing out the 
ingenuity with which separate verbal forms 
mark the age, sex, rank or condition of the 
person addressed, Of course, no processes of 
the human mind are to be despised ; but one is 
sometimes tempted to reply that the foreign 
learner (who alas! was not considered in the 
formation of the language) would be more 
inclined to appreciate the ingenuity if, 
instead of indicating relations which must 
be fairly well known to the conversing 
persons, it had been employed to distinguish 
with more precision, between Active and 
Passive, Neuter and Transitive, Past, Present, 
and Future, &c., &c. These verbal forms do 
not, as arule, add to the richness and harmony 
of the language, but are usually unwieldy and 
cacophonous polysyllables. 

No fact strikes the impartial critic more 
forcibly than the variety of results chronicled 
by observers of the Basque Verb. We are 
prepared to find gleaners bringing burdens of 
unequal weight from the same field, but we 
are startled when they show us different kinds 
of grain. It would be easy to give many in- 
stances, but I content myself with one. M. 


Van Eys observes in his compendious little 





_ been copied by me and published in the Revue 
| de Linguistique, July, 1893), treats the verb as 
|remarkable for the variety of its Infinitive 


Subjunctive. Of course these contradictions 
may be reconciled, but there are many similar 
ones. What is wanted is that someone should 
give us an account of the Basque Verb which 
can be understood by plain people. If we can 
get at the actual facts, we shall beable to form 
theories for ourselves. 

The most recent writer on the subject is 
Prof. Schuchardt of Graz. His treatise is a 
monument of the patient and thorough method 
of the German professor, but it is too deep and 
difficult for the ordinary mind. I have been 
told, and I believe the remark to be correct, 
that, if he be right, all other authorities on the 
Basque Verb are wrong. This is why it is im- 
portant that a competent critic should test his 
conclusions. Your reviewer was somewhat 
unfair, for he complained that the professor 
took too much knowledge for granted in his 
reader, and that he did not explain. I have 
never seen a treatise on the Basque Verb 
in which more explanation is given: to the 
trained philologist familiar with the German 
nomenclature I have no doubt that it is admir- 
ably lucid. At any rate, Prof. Schuchart has 
introduced a new method into Basque grammar 
by attempting to explain. Such is not the 
habit of native grammarians. Pierre d’Urte 
ushers his reader into a vast plain covered with 
a profuse growth of dry verbal forms, and 
leaves him to feed or starve according to his 
appetite. But there are a few oases in the 
desert. It is absolutely refreshing in such a 
dreary waste to come across such gems of com- 
placent provincialism as the following : 
**Generalem’. Toute la Cantabrie auoue que 
L’Expression de la Prouince de Labour a quelque 
chose de grand qui la distingue d’auec toutes celles 
des autres Lieux.”’ 


and 

‘*Cette Gramaire peut seruir de Clef pour les 
autres Grajnaires ou Liures quelques differens 
quils paroissent estre. Ils sont tous contenus 
dans celleci ou formellem'. ou virtuellemt.’’ 

and 


** Tous ceux qui poszedent bien la Langue Canta- 
brique 
La preferent a toutes les autres.’’ 


LLEWELYN THOMAS. 








A RADICAL BRIGHTON PARSON IN 1575. 
London. 


Among the Depositions made in trials in the 
Consistory Court of Chichester in 1575, are 
some curious ones against a Brighton parson, 
named David Thickpenye, on October 8, 1575. 

Thomas Brapull, of Brighthelmston, in the 
county of Sussex, yeoman, aged sixty or there- 
abouts, deposes : 


‘*That the articulate David Thickpenye givethe 
greate occacions of controversye in the towne of 
Brigthelmstone, and forbyddethe men to paye 
their tithes in the place where yt hathe ben 
accustomed to have ben paide, tyme out of mynd 
— and charged this deponent and others, in 
the Quenes name, that they, meanenge the 
parisshioners, shulde paye none, nether that they 
(meaninge this exa»inat and his partener Frend) 
shulde receve noe tithes. And this, he saithe, 
was spoken on St. Stevens Daye, after eveninge 
prayer, in the open churche.”” . . . 


Brapull further says: 
**That in his conscyerce he verely beleveth that 


against hys neighbour, Jhon Frend, in hys 
sermons, contrarye to the rule of Godes worde: 
but the particular pointes he dothe not remember; 
savinge he saithe, that whereas the said Frend 
should jeste with one Woigar (?) about a Leepe of 
wheate and a pecke of barlye, the saide Thickpenye 
did dyvers es repeate it in his sermons, seynge 
that the said riche man (meaning the said Frend) 
havinge a barne full of corne, denyed the said 
poore man a Leepe or a peck.”’ 


Also: 


‘That the said Thickpeny will not suffer the 
clarck to receave monye for marriages and pure- 
fienge of woman, nor the offringes at Easter, as it 
hathe be accustomed. And this, he saitbe is true, 
for the said Thickpenye hath forbydden this 
deponent, being Farmour (of the tithes), to receve 
none.’’ 


Also Brapull 


‘*Saithe, when the somnowr cited some of 
the parrishe to answer for not painge their 
dutyes, the said Thickpeny said they [the 
owners] could not be content to wronge the poore 
men, but to send caterpillers amonges them, 
and saithe further, the said Thickpeny saide in 
his pulpitt openly, that the richest man of them 
all wold hange a poore man for xjd. And this was 
spoken, because this deponent, beinge constable, 
founde halff a barrell of heringe stollen by one of 
Brighthelmston — viz., Nycolas Milles, which 
Milles he was indyted on at the Sessyons, and 
then rested at a xjd.’’ 


The second witness is the said John Frend, 
of Brighthelmston, Sussex, yeoman, and he 
deposes 


‘*that the saide Thickpeny doth muche stande 
against the Farmers for there tithes, and that the 
said Thickpeny hathe charged men, in the 
Quenes name, not to paye their tithes in the 
churche, accordinge to their custome, charginge 
the churcuwardens,‘ yf they suffere anye to be paide 
there, he wolde present them, and also suche as 
paye thesame’ . . . he hathe herd that the 
said Thickpeny hathe taken upon him to be the 
Cunstables deputye, and that he hathe knowne 
that the said Thickpeny hathe ben in company of 
the xij, beinge non of them, and busyest of anye 
there, in-soe-muche that this examinat hathe tould 
the Cunstable, if the said Thickpenye were there, 
this examinat wold not tarye.’’ 


Frend also says: 


‘‘ the articvlat Thickpenye hath preached againste 
riche men porticulerlye, but not naminge them, 
but describinge them bye signes, that it might be 
easely perceaved who was mente.’’ 


John Slutter, of Brighthelmston, Sussex, 
yeoman, aged fifty, is then examined, and 
says: 

“that the articulat Thickpeny ys a minister, and 
ought to be quyett, but instead, that he hathe ben 
the aucthor of manye controversyes and debates 
within the parrishe of Brighthelmston, in for- 
byddynge men not to paye their tithes in the 
churche, where yt hath bene accustomed to have 
ben payd, tyme out of mynde. Also, that when 
the constable and the rest of the xij, of the which 
this examinate ys one, are dealinge in matters con- 
cerninge there towne, the articulat Thickpeny ys 
intermedlinge amonges them, and would always be 
dealinge in these matters, but that they doe 
forbeede him.’’ 

Also, that Thickpeny 

“hathe preached againste particular persons, but 
not naminge them, but yet describinge them, that 
every man could tell whom he ment.” 

And, evidently as to payment of tithes, 

‘‘ He hathe harde the sayde Thickpenye charge the 
parisshioners to the contrarye in the Quenes 
Majesties name.”’ 

And 

“That the articlat Davyd Thickpeny preached 
openlye in the pulpitte in the churche of Bright- 
helmston upon the xxt" cf Marche last, that the 
busshoppes were covetous. Whereupon, 1! 








the saide Thickpenye hathe spoken particulerly 





diatly he saide, ‘ Haye, Thickpeny, haste thou 
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apoken againste the busshoppes? Well, noe fere, I 


shall heare of thys.’ ”” 
Further, 

“The articulat Thickpeny hathe openly preached 
in the pulpitte, in the hearinge of this deponent 
and dyvers others, that one of the xij in the same 
towne ys a whoremonger, and that he can presently 
appoynt him out with a wette finger.” 


Lastly, William Wuller, also of Brighthelm- 
ston, mercer, aged twenty-eight, aeposes that 


‘‘the said Thickpeny hathe delt in matters not 
pertayninge to his callinge, and that he hathe made 
muche controversye in the towne of Brighthelm- 
stone; and that upon a certayne night in July 
laste paste, aboute x or xj of the clock in the 
night, the said Thickpeny mett this deponent in 
Brighthelmston, and tould this deponent that he, 
the said Thickpeny, muste examyne hym, sainge to 
this deponent, that the Cunstable had made him 
his Deputye, and therupon this depovent askid 
hym, whore he had ben, sainge, ‘if some in the 
towne shulde see yow soe late, with your staff on 
your shulder, they wolde marvell whether you 
wente’; and soe departed from hym.” 
There are no records of child marriages in 
the Chichester Depositions, though one boy of 
twelve falls in love with a girl and promises to 
make her his wife. Of course a number of 
curious cases of Libel and Incontinence occur. 
The most amusing of the latter is one of Thomas 
Cheynye, parson of Brightlinge, Sussex, who 
will have at his parsonage the wife of one of 
his parishioners, Thomas Harmor; and when 
she is remonstrated with, she answers indig- 
nantly “that her husband shuld be glade to 

tak the parson’s Leavinges.” 
F, J. FURNIVALL. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Scypay, June 24, 7.30 p.m. Ethical : ‘‘ Over-Specialisation in 
Work and Life,” by Mr. J. A. Hobson. 
Mowspay, June 25, 830 p.m. Geographical: ‘ Kafiristan,” 
by Mr. J. 8. Robertson; ‘‘The Harmsworth-Jazkson 
Polar Expedition,” by Mr. F. G. Jackson. 
Tvespay, June 26, 5 p.m. Statistical: Annual General 


Meeting. 5 Soctet o 
8.30 p.m. Japanese ety: ‘‘ Court and Society in 

Tokio,” — Mr. F. H. Balfour. ad 

Wepxespay, June 27. British Economic Association: 
Asnual Meeting ; “ Political Economy and Journalism,” 
wv tepe, Cuamigin: 0 

p.m. ion: Conversazione. 

Tuvrspay, June 28,9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* Phosphor- 
esctnce and Photographic Action at Very Low Tempera- 
tures,” by Prof. Dewar. 

Fripay, June 29th, 4.45, Japanese Society : Annual General 
Meeting. 


The Garden that I Love. 
(Macmillans. ) 


Scarcety has the reader got through half 
a dozen pages of this bright little book 
before he finds himself on terms of close 
friendship with the author. Mr. Austin 
takes you at once into his confidence—or at 
least appears to do so: he tells you by 
what good fortune he chanced to light upon 
his rural retreat ; he lets you pry into the 
details of his domestic arrangements ; and 
then, taking you kindly by the hand, goes 
with you round the Garden that he Loves. 
Month after month, from April till October, 
he depicts his garden in varying phase; 
but, whatever its aspect, he somehow con- 
trives to make the reader a partner in the 
simple pleasure which it yields. It is true 
that one is never quite sure, when listening 
to a poet, how far his descriptions are a direct 
reflex of the concrete, and how far the 
creation of his own imaginings. But no 


By Alfred Austin. 


a cutting of your Woodruff?” or, “ Can 
you spare me a piece of your Rosemary ?”’ | nequaquam probaverim.”’ 
And so your garden becomes, as he plea- 
santly puts it, ‘‘ a perpetual reminiscence of | 7 


At first sight, the book reminds us a little 
of Alphonse Karr’s Voyage autour de mon 
Jardin. Only the Frenchman deals more 
than Mr. Austin does with the animal life 
of his garden; and he comes down harder 
upon the systematic botanist. Karr accuses 
botanists of desiring tomake flowers resemble 
the dried specimens in their herbariums— 
‘“‘horrible cemeteries, in which flowers are 
buried with ostentatious epitaphs.” But 
Mr. Austin apparently objects but little to 
these epitaphs; and, with a rather liberal 
hand, sprinkles his pages with generic and 
specific names, all printed in the most 
proper italics. Some of his pages have 
consequently a very sciertific look, curiously 
contrasting with others rich in verse: 
indeed, one hardly knows at first whether 
the book is a botanical treatise or a poetical 
reverio. As a matter of fact, it is neither. 
Although the author shrinks not from the 
free use of technical terms, he strikes us as 
being hardly in sympathy with the scientific 
spirit of the age. In one of those phil- 
osophical reflections, which add so much 
weight and value to the volume, he puts 
into the mouth of a visitor these words : 


‘“‘ The present age has several marks of distinc- 
tion; but itis not simple and it is not lofty. 
It is practical and pedestrian, caring for 
astronomy only as an auxiliary to navigation, 
and for chemistry only as it promotes light, 
heat, or locomotion. It has no disinterested 
interest in anything.” 

But surely it is hardly fair to brand us 
all with this utilitarian stamp. Astronomers 
study solar physics, and chemists delight 
themselves with the benzene-ring from 
sheer love of science, and simply to satisfy 
their craving for unadulterated knowledge. 
So also with the greatest scientific move- 


moment that organic evolution is studied 
with the view of making the ground yield a 
single additional blade, or in any way tending 
to further our material weal? We rather 
fancy that, on the whole, scientific men are 
a trifle too prone to transcendentalism, and 
it is only the necessities of life that tie them 
down, when they are tied, to utilitarianism 

Man, it is true, does not live by bread 
alone; but still, as things go in this world, 
the crust counts for something. 

Mr. Austin, however, has no intention of 











poet of the time. 


Cassio coniunctissime vixit. 
ostendebat carmina, eius limam sequutus, a quo 
inter legendum aliquando admoni'us ut in traus- 


that of Cowper, ‘“‘ Who loves a garden, loves 


a greenhouse too.” Probably then Mr. 
Austin has a Greenhouse that he Loves, 
though he keeps silenco about it in this 
volume. The volume, indeed, smells 
throughout of the open air, and we care 
not for the confined atmosphere of the 
greenhouse. The story of the garden 
breaks off with the first October frost, and 
then the volume closes with a little love 
scene. It must be remembered that the 
garden is throughout a contral object, 
which the author manages to surround with 
much thoughtful and suggestive meditation, 
not untinged, however, with a slight cloud 
of pessimism. There is much charity for 
the past, but rather a lack of faith in the 
present and hope for the future. Still, 
the volume is one which will be heartily 
enjoyed by every cultured reader. He who 
opens its pages shall find enshrined in them 
many a sage apophthegm, many a sparkling 
bit of dialogue, and many a verse of 
tendorness and grace. 
F. W. Rupter. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TRACES OF A FRESH SOURCE OF TRADITION 
REGARDING THE LIFE OF LUCRETIUS, 
London: June 6, 1894. 
When Munro published the last edition of 
his Lucretius, he was not aware that the 
British Museum contains a very complete copy 
of Pontanus’s emendations on Lucretius. 
These emendations were copied with the utmost 


care on the margin of the Venice edition of 


1492 by Pontanus’s friend, Hieronimus Borgius 
(Girolamo Borgia), a well-known historian and 
He completed his task in 
1502, the year before Pontanus’s death. 

Borgius contemplated an edition of the 


° poem, for seven blank pages at the be- 
ment of the age, as reflected in the new ginning of the volume contain a preface and 
biology. _ Does anyone suppose for a | dedication. We wish to call attention to a 


passage of the preface containing some details 
new to us regarding the life of Lucretius. 


“TT. Lucretius Carus nascitur Licinio Cras30 


oratore et Q. Mutio Scevola pont. conss. quo anno 
Q. Hortensius orator in foro quom diceret non 
parvam cloquentiae gloriam est auspicatus. 
annos IIII. et XL.: 
feminae poculo in furias actus sibi necem con- 
ecivit, reste gulam frangens, uel, ut alii opinantur , 
gladio incubuit: matre natus diutius sterili. 


Vixit 
et noxio tandem improbae 


‘“*Cum T. Pom. Attico, Cicerone, M. Bruto et C. 
Ciceroni vero recentia 





pages are, in truth, overflowing with charity. 
Gardening begets in its votaries a charitable 
temperament, and the author by no means 
overlooks the freemasonry recognised among 
amateurs. That man was assuredly no 
gardener who could say, in a moment of 
despair, ‘‘I cannot dig: to beg I am 
ashamed.” Digging, of course, is of the 
very essence of garden-culture ; and as to 
begging, no horticulturist feels its shame. 
Mr. Austin tells us how he has called upon 
an utter stranger with the request—never, 
we are sure, refused—‘‘ Will you give me 





matter: whether real or imaginary, Mr. 


equally deligh 


Austin’ ner the generosity of the rich, of the gracious- 
ustin’s descri _ of his garden are ("Te of the poor.” 


being hard upon scientific men, and his | lationibus servaret uerecundiam, ex quibus duo 
potissimum loci referuntur, neptunni lacunas et 
coeli cauernas. 


“©. Memmio epicureo dicavit opus. Romani 


autem epicurei hi memorantur pyaecipui: C. 
Memmius, ©. Cassius, I'abius Gallus, C. Ama- 
finius, M. Catius, L. Calphurnius Piso frngi qui 
Polidemum audiuit, C. Velleius Gallas senator, 
Vergilius Maro Scyronis auditor, Pullius par- 
thenopeus, L. 
Caius Triarius, in primis gravis et doctus adolesceus 
ut inquit Ci de fi: T. Pomponius a‘ticus et hic 
T. Lucretius Carus. 

“é 


Torquatus, L. Papirius Paetus, 


Sunt qui putent unum et viginti libros 


composuisse et poematis principium hoc esse, 
Aetheris et terrae genitabile quaerere tempus, et 
usque ad eum locum Concelebras, quindecim 
carmina 


intercidisse, quorum ego opinionem 


The preface concludes with the dute: ‘‘ Nonis 
ulii M. D. II. sub Pontano cursim legente et 


emendante.” 


From what source are these details derived ? 








It is said, on no less an authority than 


We may point out that, in other points not 
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concerning the life of Lucretius, Borgius shows 
that he had access to information regarding 
Lucretius’ contemporaries, and also regarding 
the poem, which is derived from a source new 
to us. In the list of Roman Epicureans of 
Lucretius’ time occur two names entirely new 
—-Pollius parthenopeus and Polidemus. (For 
the latter name Prof. Robinson Ellis, to whom 
I have shown these passages, conjectures 
Philodemum, and Mr, J. D. Duff, of Cambridge, 
sends me the same emendation. ) 

Again, the legend of lost books is familiar ; 
but the curious notion of an immense gap in 
the poem just before Bk. I. 1. 4, Concelebras is 
entirely new to us, though Borgius goes on to 
give excellent reasons for rejecting it. 

Borgius shows himself a man of not un- 
critical temper. Pontanus, it is well known, 
was a most diligent student of MSS., to whom 
we owe the discovery of several texts of Latin 
grammarians, one being the MS. of Donatus’s 
commentary on Virgil. His notes testify to an 
intimate acquaintance with such writers. 
During his over twenty years’ study of 
Lucretius—‘‘ supra viginti annos cum Lucretio 
consuetudinem habuit,” as Borgius says towards 
the close of his preface—Pontanus had the 
opportunity of examining many a MS. now 
lost to us. I hope very soon to discuss these 
new details more fully elsewhere. 

Joun Masson. 





MNERODAS, 


Hitchin: June 16, 1894. 

VIII. 16 ff. The restorations of Prof. Crusius in 
his excellent second edition give us an abrupt and 
disjointed narrative. And in 19 the synizesis of 
opdyia is very questionable. The word xéacos 
stands on a different footing. Crusius (Pref., 
p. 20) supposes synizesis in gpa, viii. 11: I do not 
know why (cf. wives 5:2 of viv, mpdrepov voix eiia- 
pévos). He has overlooked 1.19. In fact, he is 
somewhat careless about scansion : in ii. 6 he gives 
us a spondee in the fourth foot, and (Pref., p. 20) 
ranks a line with a similar blunder among “‘ potiora 
quaedam.” If Crusius is right about oa, 1 would 
take the superscript above » as , and read mpoc- 
pdyuar’ eiuev. 

17. bd» with eg , &rpéuas in 16. 

18. dwed 5° Zee we (edi). 

19. Anin epdvnuey, assuming the superscript to 
be A and a dittography, ¢ g., pavpav, to account 
for the space. For Anin as a dissyllable ef povajioy 
ini. 31. «iyo ody 7’ aprayeioat. Lycophron has 
aprayelons. 

21. The line is marked as corrupt. Perhaps 
nuas, or rather typéove:, tv’ watyy’, the last word 
miswritten rau. Crusius’ #rara seems to antici- 
pate matters. 

23. dumecdvres, ds elAnov. 

31. Crusius might have said that exactly eight 
lines are lo:t after 31, viz. 32-39. 

Prom 3. tnea xdurrev, I do not agree with 
Prof. Crusius, who denies a xaumi to the Choli- 
ambic. 

Fy. BD 


P.S.—VIII. 11. For the rhythm ¢/. eis abrixa 
MGA’. —AXN’ obdey uwdAnnd ww. 

VIL. 54. I do not think that there is room for 
Sma in the first gap. Pdef aucrAcc viv fobeloas. 
The lettets A: are sometimes indistinguishable 
from vy. In SdiaueAINov the v was omitted by 
parablepsy and inserted above the line. This 
would account for the stroke, of which a trace is 
left above the line on the verge of the second gap. 
For looped u ef. iii. 66 ; vii. 127 ; viii. 43 (Crusius*). 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Aw extra meeting of the Chemical Society 
will be held at the Royal Institution, Albemarle- 
street, on. Thursday next, at 9 p.m., when 
Prof. Dewar will describe and illustrate his 
recent observations on phosphorescence and 
photographic action at very low temperatures, 














WE regret to hear that the American journal, 
Science—which was started in 1883 very much 
on the model of Nature—has been discontinued, 
owing to insufficiency of support. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue June number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) contains two or three articles of 
importance. Mr. J. H. Moulton sends an 
elaborate criticism of the novel theories which 
Mr. F. W. Walker has contributed to recent 
numbers upon the Greek aorist. Dr. E. A. 
Abbott maintains, against the common view, 
that the method of reckoning the hours of the 
day is the same in St. John as in the other 
Gospels—namely, that it must begin from sun- 
rise and not from noon. Prof. Percy Gardner 
re-asserts the main positions of his notable 
pamphlet on the origin of the Lord’s Supper, for 
which he claims the support of Prof. Pfleiderer. 
Mr. Cecil Torr defends, against German criticism, 
his theory of the harbours of Carthage, which 
is (briefly) that the outer harbour was formed 
by piers in the sea, and that the inner harbour 
was nearly surrounded by the outer, but that 
its position is otherwise unknown. Mr. J. B. 
Mayor prints a first instalment of critical 
notes on the ‘‘Stromateis” of Clement of 
Alexandria. Among the reviews we may 
specially mention a very severe one, byM. A. E. 
Housman, of Schultze’s edition of Bahrens’ 
**Catullus”; and a very enthusiastic one, by 
Mr. J. W. Mackail, of Jebb’s ‘‘Growth and 
Influence of Classical Greek Poetry.” 
AopOdtes eis Ta *AprororéAovs ToAurimd Sad 
"Iwdsvou "Apyupiddov. Tevxos &. (‘AOhynow.) Any- 
one interested in the text of the Politics will 
find here conjectural emendations on the first 
four books (modern order). The writer shows 
considerable acuteness in the perception of 
difficulties, and often, too, in his suggestions 
for dealing with them. Some of these sug- 
gestions have, prima facie at any rate, a good 
deal of plausibility, e.g., the change of roAitixod 
to Seerotinod in 1325 a 20, or that of of uh 
KexTNuévot WAGs ovsias to 7d uh Kextnudvov AROS 
ovalas in 1279 b 20. Many others would give 
us what seems a better or, at any rate, aneasier 
sense than we can get from the received text, 
but depart from it too much to be regarded as 
anything more than the merest possibilities : 
indeed, the writer seems to be very little 
hampered by considerations of probability and 
evidence, if only he can think of something 
that Aristotle might fairly have written. 
Others, again, are quite needless, where there is 
no legitimate exception to be taken to the text 
as it stands, or where it is actually better than 
the proposed reading, e.g., sévrw:, as compared 
with mdvras, in 1283 a 26. In 1282410, the 
suggested change gives us xalrep as a conjunc- 
tion with a verb, an inadmissib!e construction. 





REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Currron Suaksrere Socrety.—(Saturday, May 26.) 


Miss Louisa Mary Daves, president, in the chair.— 
The Rev. H. P. Stokes, whose paper at the meeting 
of the Society on April 28 (see Acapemy, May 26) 
was read by proxy, sent a note in which he said that 
he had since inspected the British Museum Har- 
leian MSS. 2412 and 6926, of which the Museum 
Catalogue says Henry Lacey was the author. But 
they are both merely transcripts of Legge’s play. 
The words ‘*‘ Henry Lacey, Coll: Trin: Camb: 
1586”’ are indeed given at the end of MS. 6926; 
but this is doubtless only the name of the student 
who copied out the popular piay. No. 2412, 
written in 1588, has nothing todo with Lacey ; but 
it gives the words and music of the song, which 
are wanting in the old Shakspere Society’s edition 
and in the Cambridge MS. of the play. The con- 
temporary handwriting says that the celebrated W. 
Birde was the composer of the music, a fact which is 








stated in Grove’s Dictionary of Music. Mr. Cooper, 
the Cambridge antiquary, has also pointed out 
that the Harleian . are only copies of Legge.— 
The president, in a paper entitled ‘* Inconsecutive 
Notes on ‘ Locrine,’ ”’ said that it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that the speeches in the play 
are tedious'y long, and that Até’s explanations 
were either unnecessary or should have been 
delivered in the undiluted vernacular; that big 
cacophonous words are constantly dragged in 
when simple and not unmusical ones wou'd have 
answered every worthy purpose ; that there is too 
much classical allusion in it; and that probably 
the poet was young in years, heart, and experience. 
But with these we get also the impression that the 
rollicking fun stands out bright and sparkling from 
the gloomy background. The cynical reader can 
find plenty to criticise in the anachronisms of the 
play and many other obvious defects. But gems 
of real poetry and sound moral eo are 
scattered abroad with no niggard hand. Charac- 
terisation is not a strong feature of the play. 
The poet’s best efforts seem to have been 
devoted to Locrine and Guendolen; but the 
former, though well-intentioned, is common- 
place, and the latter is shadowy and not wholly 
true to nature. ‘‘ Locrine’’ is a tragedy indeed. 
The Strumbo scenes, which would seem to bs 
the work of another hand, are an irrelevant 
burlesque. We walk through darkness and 
tempest; a light flashes across the road through 
an open doorway; we hear laughter and singing 
inside, but have to pass on again into the dark. 
The keynote of the play is revenge, and we are not 
allowed to close our ears to its imperious in- 
sistence. Fora moment it seemed as though the 
pale light of the tenderer virtues in the mutual 
loves of Locrine and Guendolin, of Humber and 
Estrild, might relieve the gloom; but both are 
quickly clouded by wrong and revenge. The 
Goddess of Revenge as chorus heralds every act. 
Others have dealt with the story differently. 
Spencer tells it with much simplicity, and alters 
its details; Milton, with the-eclecticism proper 
to his exquisitely refined taste, takes from a 
howling wilderness of slaughter, passion, and 
revenge “‘a gem of purest ray serene,’ and 
fixes it in an imperishable setting.—Mr. Arthur 
S. Way read a paper on “ Gorbo:uc,” a play 
allied in mary ways with ‘‘Locrine.” The 
tragedy of ‘‘Gorboduc”’ possesses a very speciil 
interest for those who love Shakspere, and who 
appreciate the debt which English literature owcs 
tohim. It shows us from what Shakspere saved 
us. It is the finest and most worthy example of a 
literary fashion which once threatened to become 
paramount; and not only so, but there was for 
some thirty years a strenuous and sustained effort 
to make it paramount—an effort backed by the in- 
fluence of literary coteries, by the patronage of the 
learned and the noble, by the approval of royalty, 
and by the example of the literary models of tat 
country to which of all others England was then 
looking for intellectual light and leading : an ¢ffort 
which was frustrated, first, by the innate repug- 
nance of the English mind and spirit to such 
intellectual shackles; and, secondly, by the tran- 
scendent power of those who led the literary 
opposition, and who would have swept the in- 
vaders before them amidst a storm of triumphant 
enthusiasm though they had been ten times 
as strong and as numerous as they were. 
The appearance of ‘‘Gorboduc” marks the 
culmination of the falscly-styled classical influence, 
as it reached us after passing through Italian 
hands. Italy had given us many evil thiogs: 
examples of loose living, of refinement in vicious 
pleasures, of underhand subtlety in politics ; these 
our young nobles and budding statesmen brought 
back with them, along with their costly an¢ 
fantastic garments, from the fashionable sojourn ; 
and our scholars fell upon the wealth of [taliim 
literature, till for one noble poem that rose like 
Spenser's, the daughter and the rival of the grest 
Italian epics, there were a thousand translations of 
loose romances, thronged in shameless ranks upon 
the London bookstalls, till Ascham sighed and 
Sidney shuddered. But all these, potent as they 
might be to corrupt the morals and vitiate the 
tastes of a passing generation, constituted no 
such peril to English literature as the so-called 
“Revival of the Classical Drama,’’ whose 
harbinger and brightest luminary withal ws 
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**Gorboduc.’? For the models on which this 
classical drama of the Renaissance was moulded 
we must go back, not to the golden days of Athens, 
to the free-thoughted, keen-witted audience that 
thronged the Dionysiac Theatre under the clear 
sky, not to the stormy splendours of Aeschylus, 
nor to the perfect modelling and calm majesty of 
Sophocles, nor to ‘‘Euripides the human.’’ We 
must pass down the stream of time till we reach 
the hothouse atmosphere of a Roman tyrant’s 
court, the artificial preciousness of the literary 
culture of an effete society which applauded 
declamation, sophistry, and word-painting, as 
against the portrayal of action, human motives, 
and development of character. In the early days 
of Nero there lived at the Emperor’s court a man 
who occupied the difficult position of tutor, 
adviser, and check to the young tyrant, a man 
qualified for his responsible office by the endow- 
ments of a universal genius, a statesman, a 
philosopher and a poet—the Gladstone, Herbert 
Spencer, and Tennyson of his age combined. 
And this Seneca, while in all things he strove, 
according to the light that was in him, to elevate 
and purify the life around him, yet was the child of 
his age, an age in which plain living and single- 
hearted striving were supplanted by high thinking 
and high talking. And so it came to pass that, 
before he, too, fell a victim to the blood-thirsty 
suspicion of his master and passed from his 
sumptuous mansion and his paradise of gardens to 
the chill halls of Hades, he was wont to compose 
drawing-room tragedies for Roman salons, dramas 
which lounging patricians and languid beauties— 
to whom also the voice and harp of Nero appealed 
not in vain—applauded as far outshining the works 
of the Greek Titans, in repose, in refinement, in 
literary taste. The stage was no longer the scene 
where mighty destinies clashed, where in the storm 
and stress of passion characters were unfolded and 
hearts laid bare, where the tranrgressor was over- 
taken by Nemesis, and the hero showed ‘‘ how 
sublime a thing it is to suffer and be strong,’ 





where through it all there thrilled and throbbed | 


the life and stir of truest humanity, and men 


lived most intensely in the crisis of their fate. | 


This new stage was a rhetorician’s platform, 
occupied, not by actors, but by declaimers, whose 
co-called dialogue was composed of long alternat- 
ing orations, of grandiloquent harangues, polished 
rhetoric, waxen flowers of eloquence, and sweet- 
meat confections of philosophy. So, while the 
stream of poetry and oratory flowed equably on 
before the curtain, various thrilling events trans- 
pired behind the scenes, and were duly and periodi- 
cally reported by the messenger whose part was to 
bring life and colour amid these statuesque 
serenities by the high-wrought elaboration and 
the intense sensationalism of his descriptions. 
That Seneca, in the Silver Age of Roman litera- 
ture, should have been accepted by his own 
generation as the model dramatist is not surprising, 
for he voiced what was perhaps the highest thought 
of which that generation was capable; but the 
strange thing is that his influence persisted through 
long centuries and revived in full strength with 
the revival of learning in Italy, and rpreading 
thence established itself firmly in a three hundred 
years’ tenure in France and fought hard to make 
good its footing in Englond. At Christmas, 
in 1561 the gentlemen of the Inner Temple held 
high revel; the Lord of Micrule rode through the 
staring streets of London arrayed in panoply of 
gilded armour, followed by a train of a hundred 
gentlemen riding in gorgeous magnificence, ‘ with 
chains of gold and their horses goodly trapped.”’ 
Many of the Queen's Council were present at the 
banquet and entertainment that followed, whereat 
was presented for the first time this new play of 
Gorbodue,” whereof they spoke so well to their 
royal mistress that on January 18, 1562, it was 
presented ‘‘ upon a great decorated scaffold in the 
Queen's Hall in Westminster, by the gentlemen of 
the Inner Temple, after a Masque.” Thus ushered 
into the world, and with such royal and noble 
on it 1s not surpri-ing that the first English 
Tragedy, hitting as it did the peculiarly educated 
taste of the literary leaders of society, achieved a 
ae of enthusiasm. The subject was not 
ill-chosen, the argument being taken from 
firy of Monmouth’s ‘Old British Kings,”’ 
we might well furnish a useful lesson for 
nglishmen in the first years of Queen Elizabeth. 





| 
It was a call to Englishmen to cease from strife 


between themselves, and to be knit together into 
one great people, obedient to an undisputed rule. 
Considering the aim of the authors and the models 
they set before them, they executed their work 
creditably. A pirated and garbled edition of the 
play was published in 1565, when Shakspere was 

ut a year old, under the name of ‘‘ The Tragedy 
of Gorboduc’’; but the authorised edition did not 
appear till 1571, and then under the title of 
** Ferrex and Porrex.’’ Its one great offence for 
us who have known Shakspere is, that it is nota 
play. But this Englishmen had not yet been 
educated to diecern, and taose who were to teach 
them were yet in their cradles or unborn. Yet the 
spell of it lay long on the brightest minds. Sir 
Philip Sidney could find no fault in it except its 
disregard of the Unities (Apo’ogie for Poetriec, ed. 
Arber, p. 63). Attention was also directed to papers 
on ‘‘Locrine” by Measrs. C. H. Herford and 
J. W. Mills, which had been read at a previous 
meeting of the Society (see Acapsmy, February 6, 
1886).—This meeting brought to an end the work 
of the Society’s nineteenth session. ‘The plays 
chosen for next session are ** Romeo and Juliet,’’ 
“Edward IIL,’”’ ‘‘John,’’ **‘The Taming of the 
Shrew,’’ ‘‘ Every Man in his Humour,’”’ ‘* The 
Merchant of Venice,” ** Much Ado about Nothing,’’ 
and ‘Thomas, Lord Cromwell.’’? The hon. secretary 
(9, Gordon road, Clifton, Bristol) will gratefully 
acknowledge the receipt of avything for the 
Society’s library, which now consists of 589 
volumes. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
INDIA, 


Tne death of Sir Alexander Cunningham 
naturally invites attention to the condition of 
the Archaeological Survey of India, of which 
he was the founder. So numerous have been 
the recent changes, that it is not easy to dis- 
cover the present position of affairs. So far 
as we know, there is now no department any- 
where which can be called the Archaeological 
Survey of India, There are, indeed, local 
departments—at Madras, Bombay, and Luck- 
now—which from time to time undertake 
excavations and publish reports. But the other 
local administrations — such as Bengal, the 
Punjab, and Burma—spend practically nothing 
on describing or preserving their ancient ruins ; 
nor is archaeology recognised by the central 
government, either in India or in England. 

Without intending to depreciate the work of 
Dr. Hultsch and Mr. Rea in Southern India, 
it must be said that none of the archaeological 
surveyors (since Dr. James Burgess) has done 
such good work as Dr. A. Fiibrer, the curator 
of the Lucknow Museum. Readers of the 
ACADEMY will remember the accounts of his 
fruitful researches at Muttra and elsewhere, 
communicated by Prof. Biihler, which have 
thrown so much light upon the earliest period 
of the Jain religion in India. He is pro- 
bably the only scientific excavator in India 
worthy to rank with Dr. Déirpfeld and 
Prof. Petrie. But it appears that public 
parsimony has withdrawn him from _ his 
proper work of excavation in Northern India, 
and sent him off on a roving commission, to 
examine hastily the remains of antiquity in all 
parts of the peninsula. Hence, we have the 
anomaly of a report for 1892-93, addressed by 
Dr. Fiihrer to the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces, which consists entirely 
of the notes of a tour through the native states 
of Rajputana and Central India; while we 
are told that the cold season of 1893-94 is to 
be spent by him partly in Burma, and partly 
in the Punjab. It was always a trick of the 
Indian Government, if they have a good thing, 
to make it too common. 

Meanwhile, while we are compelled to wait 
for the illustrated volumes on Muttra and 
Ramnagar, we must be content with these 


brief pages on the temples, palaces, and 
mosques of Rajputana and Central India. 
Rajputana is to this day the chief home of the 
Jain sect} and it must have been with special 
— that Dr. Fiihrer visited the ancient 
ain temples om Mount Abu, and discovered 
that the domestic architecture of Rajputana 
in medieval times is of Jain type. Among 
the places described by him are—Mandor, the 
former capital of Jodhpur; the comparatively 
modern city of Udaipur and the old hill fortress 
of Chitorgarh; the Muhammadan ruins of 
Mandu; and the Buddhist stupas of Sanchi. 
At the latter place he spent some time digging, 
and was fortunate enough to unearth quite 
a harvast of new inscriptions, From one of 
them he infers that Stupa No. 1 was probably 
built before the days of Asoka; while another 
proves that Buddhist pilgrims used still to visit 
the place as late as the tenth or eleventh 
century. These new inscriptions are to be 
published iv the final volume of Lpigraphia 
Indica, under the editorship of Dr. E, Hultzsch, 
of Madras; but hereafter, it seems, all epi- 
graphical matter is to appear only in the 
official supplement to the Jadian Antiquary, 
that admirable periodical which was founded 
by Dr. James Burgess as far back as 1871, and 
which is now edited by Major Temple. We 
understand, however, that Dr. Fiihrer will 
himself bring out an illustrated volume on the 
Monumental Antiquities and Iuscriptions of 
Rajputana. 

The Government of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, while sending Dr. Fiihrer to Central 
India, has not been altogether unmindful of 
archaeological interests within its own juris- 
diction. During the past four years Mr. KE. W. 
Smith, who holds the post of architectural 
surveyor, has been engaged upon a detailed 
survey of the Mogul city of Fatehpur Sikri, 
which is destined to furnish material for no 
less than four volumes of illustrations and 
letterpress. Mr. Smith is already known by 
his architectural descriptions of Jaunpur, where 
earlier Hindu temples have been utilised for 
building Muhammadan mosques. Fatehpur 
Sikri is a site of a different, indeed of a 
unique character. The entire city—with its 
gates, walls, palaces, private houses, official 
buildings, mosques, and tomb:—was erected 
at one time, and remains to the present day 
almost untouched. It was built by Akbar 
for his capital, in a style of architecture 
that combines Muhammadan and Hindu forms; 
and it has been deserted since his death 
(A.D. 1605). We have thus a unique example 
of Mogul architecture at its best period, and 
in excellent preservation. Of special interest 
are the coloured paintings on the wall, which 
seem to show traces of both Chinese and Italian 
influence. Copies of these paintings have been 
made, and will be reproduced in facsimile by 
Mr. Griggs’s process. During the past season, 
also, no less than 143 sheets of drawings were 
made, and 72 photographic negatives were 
prepared, while plaster casts were taken of the 
best specimens of ornamental carvings. In 
advance of the final publication, in four volumes, 
the Report before us is illustrated with half-a- 
dozen photographs, including one of the very 
Hinduised throne-pillar in Akbar’s privy council 
chamber (of which, by the way, there is a 
model at South Kensington); and with draw- 
ings in outline of some of the frescoes, which 
reveal most distinctly Buddhistic and Christian 
influences. 

Whatever may be thought of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, there can be no doubt 
that the ‘‘circle” of the North-Western 


Provinces is actively employed on - Mey 
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EXPLORATION OF HADRIAN'S WALL. 


No branch of Roman bistory has been studied 
with so much success during the last few years 
as the military system and frontiers of the 
Empire. In every quarter, on the Rhine and 
the Danube, in Africa, Egypt and Asia, ex- 
cavations are being planned and discoveries 
made. In Germany the Imperial Government 
has lately established and subsidised a Com- 
mission to examine systematically the limes 
between Coblenz and Regensburg; and the 
work has already produced important results. 
It is now proposed to make further exploration 
of the best preserved and perhaps the most 
elaborate of all the Roman frontier lines, that 
which crosses northern England from the 
mouth of the Tyne to Solway Firth. 

Much has been done to explore this frontier 
line. The life-long labours of Dr. Bruce were 
full of fruit ; and ten years ago Prof. Mommsen 
was able to say, in his account of Britain, that 
Hadrian’s Wall was at that date the best 
known of all the Roman frontier defences. 
But the progress of inquiry has brought for- 
ward new problems, and further exploration 
seems necessary. In particular, it is desirable 
to examine the Vallum, the strange and solid 
earthwork which accompanies the Wall for 
almost all its length, and further to ascertain 
whether our Wall is attached to any Gromatic 
Ditch like that recently found in Germany. It 
might also be possible, with the consent of 
landlords, to explore one or two of the stone 
forts and fortresses of the Wall. For all such 
work the present is pre-eminently the time, 
when other workers in other countries can 
itterchange discoveries and lend mutual aid. 
The visit paid to the north of England last 
summer by Gen. von Sarwey, military director 
of the Reichslimescommission, showed how 
much such interchange of aid may profit. 

Fortunately the work is not only proposed, 
but begun. In Northumberland the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries dug some sections in the 
Valluin last summer with very notable results, 
and the work is to be continued. The Cumber- 
land Archaeological Society has voted £50, and 
appointed a small committee to select suitable 
sites and promote excavations along the western 
part of the Wall. We venture to appeal for 
subscriptions to be applied, according to need, 
to these good works. Oxford scholars, much 
as they have done for scholarship and for 
research, especially in Greek lands, have too 
much neglected the treasures at our doors ; but 
many of them know the Roman Wall and may 
be willing to help in examining it. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent to the undersigned. 

H. F. Pecian, 
J. L. G. Mowar. 


Oxford: June 12, 1894. IF, HAVERFIELD. 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Messrs. BLApEs, EAst & BLADES announce a 
volume of photographic reproductions, by the 
collotype process, of forty of the pictures in 
the present loan exhibition at the Guildhall. 
Among those selected are—three of the early 
works of Sir J. E. Millais, Landseer’s 
‘Monarch of the Glen,” Rossetti’s ‘Joli 
Ceeur,” Sir E. Burne-Jones’s ‘‘ Hesperides,” 
Mr. Whistler’s ‘‘ Miss Alexander,” Mr. Holman 
Hunt's ‘“‘Strayed Sheep,” Mr. Orchardson’s 
‘‘Her Mother's Voice,” and Lady Butler’s 
‘Scotland for Ever.”” Mr. A. G. Templer, art 
director of the Guildhall Gallery, contributes 
the letterpress to the book, which will be 
entitled Masterpieces of Art. 

THE following exhibitions will open next 
week : a collection of two hundred water- colour 
drawings of Bible Lands—Babylonia, Egypt, 
Sinai, &c.—by Mr. Henry A. Harper, at the Fine 
Art Society’s, New Bond-street ; and a collec- 
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tion of bookbindings from all parts of the 
world, at the Caxton Head, High Holborn. 

Tue following four pictures were bought at 
the Eastlake sale for the National Gallery :— 
And. Cordelle Agii.—Virgin and Child, with 
St. John Baptist and St. Catherine; a signed 
picture, dated 1504. Ambrogio Borgognone.— 
Virgin and Child; the building of the Certosa 
at Pavia in the background. Filippino Lippi.— 
Virgin and Child and Infant St. John (attri- 
buted to Botticelliin the catalogue of sale). 
Ercole de’ Robertii—A Diptych. On the left 
the Adoration of the Shepherds; on the right 
the dead figure of our Saviour supported by 
angels, with St. Jerome and St. Francis; in 
the background the Crucifixion. Small, and 
very delicately tinished. 

THE late Mr. John Hill, of Streatham, has 
bequeathed to the South Kensington Museum 
his collection of bronzes, ivories, Chelsea and 
oriental china, enamels, lac, jade, oil-paint- 
ings, water-colour drawings, sketches and 
studies by Mr. Stacy Marks, ‘‘in gratitude for 
the pleasure and profit he has derived from 
his visits to that museum.” 

Tne chairman of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund announces that Mr. Frederick Bliss has 
opened ground at Jerusalem. His instructions 
were to take up the ‘‘ Rock Scarp of Zion,” 
and “to trace it eastwards in accordance with 
the description of Josephus. The excavations 
already made disclose the continuation of the 
Scarp, with unexpected chambers, passages, 
stairs, and mosaic pavements, of which it would 
be premature to attempt any explanation. 


On Wednesday evening the members of the 
Noviomagan, Cocked Hat, and Urban Clubs, 
of the councils of the Bibliographical and 
Ex-libris Societies, and other gentlemen, met 
at the house of Mr. H. 8. Ashbee in Bedford- 
square, to inspect some antiquities which Mr. 
Ashbee had collected during his recent visit to 
Cyprus. 

Mr. IF’, HAVERFIELD has reprinted from the 
Archaeological Journal (Exeter: Pollard) his 
third annual report on ‘‘ Roman Loscriptions in 
Britain.” It covers the period 1892-93, and 
also includes a few older finds that had been 
overlooked, and some corrections of published 
texts based upon fresh examination of the 
originals, As on previous occasions, Mr. Haver- 
field deals at greater length with the more im- 
portant discoveries of the year: the dedication 
of a restored monument to Jupiter at Ciren- 
cester, which may date from the reign of 
Julian; the Carlisle tombstone of about the 
same date, which may possibly be Christian ; 
and the Lanchester altar dedicated to Garman- 
gabis. Among the inscriptions that are 
not new, we may specially mention two ; a tile, 
with three lines of cursive writing, which is said 
to have been found long ago at Silchester ; and 
a gold ring said to have been ploughed up 
more than thirty years ago at Birchington, in 
Thanet. Most of the inscriptions are illus- 
trated either with photographs or with cuts. 
Mr. Haverfield hopes to go on with the work of 
revising all the readings in the seventh volume 
of the Corpus; and he will always be glad to 
receive information of new finds, addressed to 
him at Christ Church, Oxford. 


THE STAGE. 
“SARAH”? AND MR. WILLARD. 


Tue return of Mr. Willard, and the appear- 
ance of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, almost 
ensure for the week that has witnessed 
those events the distinction of being the 
most important—at least the most interest- 
ing—of the theatrical season. Hitherto, at 
all events, only the week that witnessed the 
return of Mr. Irving has vied with it in 








significance. But Mr. Irving’s absences, 
though long, are not endless: in regard to 
Mr. Willard we were, we confess, almost 
beginning to despair about his coming back. 
All the world is glad to see him, and most 
wise has he been, in our opinion, in pre- 
senting himself—a truant of some four 
years’ standing—in that very part which, 
so far at all events as England is concerned, 
has obtained for him his highest success, 
It is in ‘‘The Middleman”’—in tho great 
part, of course, of Cyrus Blenkarn—that he 
has chosen to re-appear, though next week 
he will be seen in a light piece new to 
London, Mr. Barrie’s ‘ Professor's Lovo 
Story.” So much the better: we shall 
see him on a quite new side. As regards 
‘‘The Middleman,” there is, in the 
piece itself, something to blame, but 
more to like. In ‘‘ The Middleman,” as in 
at least one other instance in which Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones has discussed social 
questions, he has been apparently not 
well-informed, and perhaps also a little 
prejudiced. In any case, his capitalist—his 
gentleman of method, who can organise, 
guide, and complete, where Blenkarn can 
but initiate—his capitalist is not typical. 
The character may be welcomed, perhaps 
as an embodiment and presentation of the 
evils of capital, by wholly unpractical 
High Church curates, silly women who 
dabble in political economy, platform- 
talkers who thrive on the remote remedy of 
some fancied present abuses ; but to people 
with the means of knowing, this imaginary 
capitalist will seem, and always has seemed, 
curiously unreal. He is abnormal; he is 
an exception; he makes sympathy ‘with 
Blenkarn cheaper, easier, and more obvious. 
Subtler treatment would have contrasted 
Blenkarn, the gifted and delightful inventor 
—the Palissy of the period—with some 
capitalist not wholly nor even chiefly heart- 
less. Thus might truth have been served, 
and the Socialist, in his ill-lit, unventilated 
corner, with the partial view and the im- 
passioned ignorance, naturally have been 
disappointed. But, at the theatre, subtlety 
of treatment—save on the actor’s part—is, 
of course, rare. For the exercise of that 
virtue there is wanted other conditions : 
a printed book with the slower and calmer 
appreciation of it. 

Now, in tho interpretation of Cyrus 
Blenkarn —a character which Mr. Jones 
has admirably conceived — Mr. Willard 
shows singular subtlety, the subtlety which 
is truth. Simple, too, is the performance for 
all that—or seems so—in its broad presenta- 
tion of a sympathetic humanity. America 
is sometimes foolishly charged with having 
spoilt our cleverest actors, in coarsening 
their effects. There is nothing whatever in 
the accusation. Certainly mere repetition 
—which a long American, or even a long 
provincial tour implies—is apt to coarsen 
an effect; but the American audiences in 
themselves are singularly good to act 
before: very refined, for the most part, in 
their perceptions ; very alert to discern alike 
the main truth and the particular detail. 
As a matter of fact, American tours have 
spoilt nobody who would not have been spoilt 
elsewhere. Have they, for instance, for one 
moment spoilt Mr. Irving ?—whose effects 
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are more delicate than ever, more deeply 
thought out, and executed with a more 
complete precision. And as to Mr. Willard, 
by common consent his watchfulness, his 
real and sincere artistry, have kept his per- 
formance of Blenkarn happily fresh, so that 
he displays to-day—perhaps even more 
notably than four years ago—at once the 
refined intention and the convincing per- 
formance. Mr. Willard is an artist whose 
return it is indeed a pleasure to welcome. 


Times have changed since the earlier 
appearances of Sarah Bernhardt in England; 
and eventhe Sarah Bernhardt of those days 
was not in all respects the Sarah Bernhardt 
who had bestowed fascination upon pieces 
that we saw at the Odéon, that were 
memorable chiefly by reason of her. But 
in her earlier London days—to go back no 
further—Madame Bernhardt was wont to 
be an interpreter of dramatic literature, 
exquisite or grand. Latterly, the more 
“swelling port” of the performer has in 4 
measure eclipsed or over-ridden that which 
had been notable in the play. In place of 
Racine and Corneille, and Meilhac and 
Halevy, and André Thuriet, we have had 
first Victorien Sardou, as a pure purveyor 
of situations, and now Armand Silvestre, 
whose prose is apt to be turgid, and his 
poetry not the most refined and penetrating. 
‘* Tzeyl” is mainly notable as a great oppor- 
tunity for an actress and as a fitting excuse 
for scenic display. But whatever be the 
medium through which we are invited to 
see her, ‘‘ Sarah,” as an artist, remains 
wonderful. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


MUSIC. 
OPERA. 


THE season of so-called ‘‘German Opera” 
commenced at Drury Lane on Tuesday evening 
with “Die Walkiire.” | Wagner, in a letter, 
objected to one of his works and, if we mistake 
not, one of the sections of the “‘ Ring,” being 
sandwiched between ‘‘Merta” and “Le 
Prophéte”’; but he probably never contemplated 
the idea of two great opera houses within a few 
yards of each other giving on the same evening, 
the one, his ‘“‘ Walkiire,” the other Gounod’s 
‘Roméo et Juliette.” Such was the case on 
Tuesday, and each master drew his many 
admirers. The performance at Drury Lane 
was not all that could be desired; there were, 
indeed, signs of hurried rehearsal. The con- 
ductor, Herr Lohse, has evidently thorough 
knowledge of the score, and he displayed great 
care and ability; but the forces under him 
would have been the better for further training. 
Genius is impracticable. Beethoven refused to 
acknowledge the limitations of the human voice ; 
and Wagner wrote such complicated music, 
that, under ordinary conditions, shortcomings 
are inevitable. At present it is a question 
whether we are to hear the ‘‘ Ring” or portions 
of if given as well as circumstances will 
permit, or whether we are to wait until we 
have a proper ‘‘ Wagner” theatre, and 
specially trained artists and orchestra, so that 
the intentions of the composer may be 
realised as fully as possible. The answer to 
this question is simple. We ought thankfully 
- accept such performances as are offered, and 
ive in hopes of better ones. The fine imper- 
sonation of Briinnhilde by Frau Klafsky, and 
the impressive presentation of Siegmund by 
Herr Max Alvary, amply atoned for any im- 





perfections either on or below the stage; and 
Fraulein Gherlsen as Sieglinde and MM. 
Wiegand and David Bispham as Wotan and 
Hunding deserve very high praise. Fraulein 
Gherlsen was, at first, somewhat cold in voice 
and manner, but she was heard to much better 
advantage in the second act. Among the im- 
practabilities of the ‘“‘ Ring” must be counted 
its length; ‘Die Walkiire” is only part of 
a whole, and for its full meaning and effect 
ought to be heard in its proper connexion. 
Wagner himself was the first to authorise this 
partition of the “Ring.” Excerpts from his 
works are now the fashion at concerts; and 
the day seems, as yet, far distant when it will 
be considered wrong to alter or mutilate 
Wagner, just as, now, any tampering with 
Beethoven causes vials of wrath to be poured 
on the offender’s head. “Siegfried” is to be 
given on Saturday. 

M. J. Massenet’s Lyric Episode in two acts, 
entitled “La Navarraise,” was produced at 
Covent Garden on Wednesday evening. Short 
and exciting libretti are the order of the day, 
and the present one forms no exception. 
Anita, La Navarraise, is beloved by Sergeant 
Araquil, and his proud father disdains the 
poor maiden. But she kills the Carlist chief, 
Zuccaraga, and obtains the reward offered by 
Garrido, the general of the Royalist forces. 
Araquil sees her returning from Bilbao, held 
by the Carlists, and a hasty attempt at ex- 
planation between the lovers leads to mis- 
understanding of Anita’s motive; he, already 
wounded, dies of a broken heart, and she loses her 
reason. The book is highly sensational, and, 
for the time, holds the audience spellbound , 
and it is wonderful how well, considering the 
gloomy character of the piece, the interest is 
sustained throughout. The maiden’s poverty 
causes her to despair, despair leads to 
a wild resolve, and finally, ecstatic joy is 
changed into raving madness. And this 
dark story has no silver lining: there 
is only war with its horrid sounds and 
sights, there is the sad song of the soldiers, 
and the tragic death of the young officer. The 
composer by his art, by his admirable colour- 
ing, has intensified the story, and always 
in so appropriate a manner that, for the 
most part, one almost forgets that music 
is being played: word and tone seem one. 
It is a fine specimen of modern, and, one may 
say, French art, but to produce proper effect 
demands artists of the very highest rank. The 
performance on Wednesday—the first, in fact, 
of the work in any country—was magnificent, 
and the piece was picturesquely mounted. 
Mme. Calvé was the Anita, M. Alvarez the 
Araguil, and M. Plancon the Garrido ; and 
their names suffice. M. Ph. Flon, the con- 
ductor from the Théatre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels, displayed great ability. There were 
calls for the composer, but he would not 
appear; such modesty is rare. ‘“‘La Navar- 
raise’? was preceded by Gluck’s ‘‘ Orfeo,” the 
placid music of which formed a striking con- 
trast to the storm and stress of the new work. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 
Mr. TrvipAr Nacuez gave his last violin 
recital on Saturday afternoon at St. James’s 
Hall. The programme was again, on the 
whole, one of great excellence. The two 
Romances of Beethoven, although originally 
written with orchestral accompaniment, are 
justifiable in the concert-room ; but when will 
violinists give up ‘‘recital” performances 
of the whole, or even a part, of the 
Beethoven or the Mendelssohn Concerto? 
Mr. Nachez played the first movement of 
the Beethoven Concerto (and pray why 
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was it announced as grand?), but the effect 
was unsatisfactory. There is plenty of good 
genuine violin music that only requires a 
pianoforte accompaniment. The concert-giver 
played his best in Bach’s Suite in E, and he 
was also heard to advantage in an effective 
Romance by Mr. A. Hervey. Mr. Ben Davies 
was successful as the vocalist. 


Herr Richter gave his third concert on 
Monday evening, and it was certaiuly the 
longest on record: and unnecessarily long, 
for it included a pianoforte Concerto by 
Rubinstein, of small musical value in itself, 
selected, apparently, merely to show us that 
Mr. Josef Hofmann has wonderful command of 
the keyboard, and that he is an excellent 
interpreter of his master’s difficult music. But 
of this the pianist has already this season 
given repeated proofs; and at an important 
concert, such as the one in question, he might 
surely have chosen something really worth 
listening to. His performance was a remark- 
ably fine one, and the public clamoured for an 
encore—and obtained it. It is many years 
since an encore has been granted at these con- 
certs, so that this slight lapse from the path of 
progress may, perhaps, be forgiven: probably 
Herr Richter was anxious that the talented 
young pianist should have his full share of suc- 
cess. The programme contained Dvoriik’s 
bright, clever ‘‘ Carneval” Overture, and the 
Verwandlungs-Musik and Graal-Feier from the 
first act of ‘‘ Parsifal,” and concluded with 
Schumann’s .~ =! in D Minor. The 
Overture was brilliantly performed ; but we 
have heard more impressive renderings, even in 
the concert-room, of the ‘‘ Graal ”’ music. 

Miss Eleonore D’ Esterre-Keeling commenced 
a series of pianoforte lecture recitals at the 
small Queen’s Hall on Monday afternoon. 
They are to illustrate ‘‘two centuries of 
pianoforte music”: commencing with the 
‘fathers of the pianoforte,” she will pass on 
to their legitimate children, ‘‘ the classical 
composers,” and, according to some, to their 
illegitimate offspring known as the ‘‘ romantic 
school.” The scheme is an excellent one, and, 
on the whole, Miss D’Esterre’s first recital was 
one of considerable interest. There are many 
young pianoforte players, who know little more 
of pianoforte music than the notes, and who 
would learn something useful by attending 
such recitals. With regard to the ‘‘romantic ” 
programme, it was scarcely wise to represent 
Liszt merely by two transcriptions, one from 
‘‘Lohengrin,” the other from Mendelssohn’s 
‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

It is impossible to notice many interesting 
concerts, such as the successful one given by 
Miss Esther Palliser and Miss Agnes Janson on 
June 15, or the pianoforte recitals of the clever 
pianist, Mr. Slivinski, or the interesting concert 
held by Mr. Somervell on Wednesday evening, 
with a programme including many of his excel- 
lent songs. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Mr. Ernest Fow es has issued a preliminary 
prospectus of four concerts, which he proposes 
to give in the autumn, devoted exclusively to 
chamber music from the pen of British com- 
posers. <A special feature will be the selection 
of works which, from one cause or another, 
have hitherto been unable to obtain a hearing ; 
another will be the issue of careful analyses, in 
book form, of the works performed. Among 
those who have already given their support to 
the scheme are—Sir Joseph Barnby, Sir John 
Stainer, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Prof. Villiers 
Stanford, Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, Dr. C. Hubert 
H. Parry, and Mr. F. H. Cowen. Provisional 
arrangements have also been made with Miss 
Fanny Davies, Miss Emily Shinner, and Mr, 
W. E. Whitehouse, 
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